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APPLYING THE COLOR TO A DESIGN, SEE CHAPTER ON STENCILING, PAGE I 
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FOREWORD 


HIS manual of Home Hanopicrart is an outcome of the department of 
this title in the Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

The spread of the home arts and crafts idea has been rapid, and national 
in its scope, and the department mentioned has won recognition as the first 
series of articles on the subject which combines the thoroughly artistic and 
choice with practical application, clear directions and the best of workman- 
ship. The logical outcome of the extensive correspondence brought out by 
the series, and the increasing interest, is a manual embodying the best of the 
material published thus far, supplemented with much that is new. 

The chapter on stenciling—perhaps the most popular of the branches of 
Home Handicraft—has been rewritten and much enlarged, with new and 
better illustrations, so that henceforth the complaints of unsatisfactory 
results will no longer be valid. 

The designs here given in the various fields of work are mainly those 
of Miss Winifred Wilson, while the corresponding text is from the pen of 
Miss Alice Wilson. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE STENCIL AND ITS USE 3 yer, Sg 


Original, exclusive designs, with full directions for carrying out. Patterns supplied at prices quoted 
under illustrations. All correspondence must be addressed Handicraft Department, all moncy orders 
made out to The Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass. Do not send cash. 


HE artistic stencil, long known to decorative art in Japan, Gena and 

England, did not come into general use in this country until the arts 

and crafts introduced it about three years ago. To-day it is established. Its 

general adaptability, its possibilities of artistic development, its ease of 

execution even in unskilled hands, have won it a permanent place as a 

method of decoration not only in the professional world but in that world 
of women whose aim it is to make theirs “the house beautiful.” 

Success in stenciling depends first upon the design, second upon the color, 
and last upon the execution. 

The design may be geometrical, naturalistic or conventional, preferably 
geometrical or conventional, as naturalistic design requires shading of both 
the ornament and background and is not happily developed in flat colors. In 
a geometrical or conventional stencil design the background may form a 
part of the pattern. 

An easy way to make a geometrical design is to fold a slip of paper and 
with a pair of sharp scissors snip circles, triangles, and squares from the 
folds. This art of “cutting out pictures” is one most women learned in their 
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FIGURE I. CUTTING A STENCIL 


two 
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~ FIGURE 2. STENCIL DESIGN CUT FROM FOLDED PAPER 


N 
paper-doll days, and for tile-like borders for curtains, table covers and run- 
ners, it may be relied upon to produce very effective stencil patterns. 
(Figure 2.) 

In conventionalizing a natural form preparatory to drawing a stencil 
désign, extra care must be taken to preserve the essentials of the natural 
and to eliminate only accidentals, otherwise the pattern will be loose 
and weak. Figures 3 and 4 illustrate the contrast between a strong and 
a weak design. Stencil patterns are best drawn upon thin, tough paper, such 
as bond, which will withstand tracing without tearing or stretching. 

The stencil may be made of thin sheet brass, copper or zinc, of stencil 
board, heavy manila paper or sheet celluloid. Metal stencils are expensive 
in both material, tools for cutting and time. Cut in a shop where they make 
a specialty of such work a design 3 inches by 4 inches costs a dollar. Crafts 
people generally use the stencil board or manila paper, preferring, if the 
stencil is one that is to be much used, to duplicate it several times rather 
than to go to the expense and bother of cutting one out of metal. The use- 
fulness of a stencil may be preserved if after cutting, it is covered on both 

sides with a thin coat of varnish or shellac and, 
when not in use, allowed to lie flat upon a shelf 
or in a drawer. 
To make a stencil, cut a piece of stencil board 
@ at least two inches larger on all sides than the 
les design. This margin is to facilitate handling and 

MA “4 to avoid staining the hands or material. If the 
Fe 4 design is one with a repeat allow for the repeat as 

Ñ often as you wish, but it will be found easier and 
quicker to lift and transfer the stencil than to 
cut a very long pattern. Lay the paper with the 
design upon the stencil board, slip a sheet 
of carbon paper between it and the board and 
secure with pins driven in with a hammer or 
thumb tacks. 

Trace the lines of the design with a stylus. 
FIGURE 3. smoxc stencr. Remove the paper with the design, and the carbon 
DESIGN, paper, and fasten the stencil board to a flat sur- 
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face with pins or tacks. This surface should not 
be a good table top, as the knife will surely scar it. 
A pine board is the best thing. 

Now with a sharp-pointed knife held firmly as 
shown in Figure 1, cut upon all the lines of the 
design. Have an oil or whetstone handy and keep 
your blade sharp that you may cut a clean, even 
line. A metal-edged rule is a help where straight 
lines are to be cut, and straight and curved scis- 
sors will be needed to true the corners and correct 
any small mistakes of the knife. There is no way 
of correcting a flagrant mistake save by taking a 
new piece of board and doing the cutting all over 
again. Absolute fidelity of outline. is the law Of sicure 4. WEAK DESIGN 
the stencil. 

The stencil should now be spread with a thin coat of paraffin run over 
it with a warm iron (Figure 5), or given a bath of linseed oil to render it 
miosture proof. This is to prevent the colors blurring when it comes to 
the painting. Either of these processes may be applied to the stencil board 
before the stencil is cut, but as the resulting slippery surface incréases 
the possibility of cutting the fingers, the oiling or waxing is generally 
reserved until the last. The paraffin may be shaved thin, the shavings 
scattered over the stencil and a warm iron run lightly over. The linseed 
oil should be applied with a brush or wad of cloth. It should be spread 
evenly over the stencil and allowed to stand until all the pores are filled, 
then the free oil rubbed off and the stencil allowed to dry. 

The success of coloring in stenciling does not depend so much upon 
the kind of color used as the manner of its application and combination. 


FIGURE 5,- GIVING STENCIL A COAT OF PARAFFIN 
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Paint must be left to dry for at least twenty-four hours before 
pressing. 

Stenciling done either with dyes or oil paints must be treated tenderly 
in the tub. It should be washed quickly in a light suds made of good soap, 
rinsed, hung to dry immediately and ironed while still damp. But there 
are so many materials to be used in household decoration which do not 
soil easily that soap and water need be no bugaboo to the woman about 
to take up stenciling. Burlap, canvas, crash, linen, silk, leather, denim 
and velveteen are to be had in delightful shades of tan, old blue, red, 
brown and green, and are materials which respond to successful color treat- 
ment and repay work spent upon them by rendering good service in return. 
The sash curtain shown in the working (Figure 6) is made of unbleached 
muslin, with a three-inch hem at the bottom and a two-inch pole casing 
at the top. The stencil pattern, which is two inches wide, is painted in 
delft blue. . 

: The canvas pillow (Pattern No. 198) illustrates the dignity of pure con- 
ventionalization in stencil design and is a good example of the conversion 
of a natural form into a decorative according to the rule for conventional- 
izing already given. In this tulip design, the essential characteristics of 
the flower retained are its upright growth, leaf form and number of petals; 
the accidentals eliminated are the wavy outline of leaf and flower. By 
spreading the petals, making the flower bi-symmetrical and repeating it 
at regular intervals, the decorative effect is completed. The dark tan of 
the canvas, the yellow and orange of the flowers, and the olive green of the 
stems and leaves combine to form a most harmonious color scheme. The 
pillow measures 11 x 24 inches. 

With the introduction of mission and craftsman furniture came the need 
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of table covers, stringers and hangings of suitable style. Embroidery and 
drawn work, while eminently adapted to mahogany and bird’s-eye maple, 
look sadly out of place upon fumed or weathered oak. Accessories for this 
heavier furniture are generally made of coarse crash, monk’s cloth or canvas. - 

A stringer which was designed for a side table in a dining-room with 
craftsman furniture in Egyptian gray, is made of gray Russian crash. 
This crash is of the better quality, eighteen inches wide and costing twenty 
cents the yard. The ends of the stringer are hemmed by hand and sten- 
ciled with a rose design. The three large roses are painted a deep rose 
pink, the leaves olive green and the vine wood brown. (Pattern No. 199.) 

Often one stencil pattern may be used to decorate a variety of things, 
and if it is developed in different colors each time, its general utility will 
not be detected. For example, a six-inch border painted in Persian colors 
upon a mahogany background makes a good table-cover decoration; in 
green, black and Indian red, a rug; in orange and brown on tan, a pillow. 
(Pattern No. 200.) 

By its economy of time and money, its adaptability, its possibilities in the 
hands of imaginative workers, the stencil has proved its claim to a place 
in the decorative scheme of every household. It has come to stay and 
make itself welcome. 


CHAPTER II 
STENCILED BEDSPREADS 


HERE is a woman who inherited a heavy cherry bedstead—one with 
big acorns topping the four posts and most engagingly curved head 
and foot boards. Every one said it was a treasure, but quite impossible in 
a Queen Anne cottage. Yet the bed was set up under the sloping roof of 
the attic chamber, where, piece by piece, a dresser with glass knobs, a 
corner washstand, a little table with drop leaves and a straight-backed, 
splint-bottomed chair came to bear it company. Then one day a set of 
springs and a mattress came to rest where ropes had once supported a 
straw and a feather tick, a strip of rag carpet and two oval, hooked rugs 
were spread upon the floor. The same day there appeared in the semi- 
weekly paper the following advertisement: “Wanted — An old-fashioned 
patched quilt.” 

Evidently the advertisement yielded no results, for the spread that was 
laid over the attic bed was simply a bleached sheet of generous dimensions, 
stenciled with baskets of flowers designed from the memory of a happy 
childhood. (Pattern No. 101.) The baskets were the same shape and of 
the same woody green as the cambric patches once admiringly traced by 
little fingers; the blue flowers fell out at one side and the bricky red ones 
at the other just as they had done “in the olden golden glory of the days gone 
by.” Narrow plump pillows, their muslin slips finished with hems and nar- 
row edging, were set against the headboard and— “But’s that another 
story,” as Kipling says, and the story to-day is that of the counterpane. 

The Marseilles quilt and the pink or light blue lined swiss drape are | 
said to be out of fashion, yet that is no reason for discarding them, pro- i 
vided they do duty amid harmonious surroundings. The high bed in a 
chamber furnished with the black walnut of thirty years ago can not be 
more suitably dressed than in the snowy counterpane and formal square 
shams in vogue at that time, while a brass or white enameled bed in a Í 
room with light wood fittings requires daintier treatment. ! 


PATTERN NỌ, IOI. COPIED FROM AN OLD-FASHIONED QUILT, DESIGN 25 CENTS 
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A suitable substitute for the swiss spread with colored under slip is one 
made of batiste, lawn, or fine cheese cloth stenciled to carry out both the 
color scheme and decorative design of the room. The spread shown in 
Pattern No. 102 is made of white lawn with valance, center and pillow 
slips stenciled in pink poppies with green leaves and stems. Two bed 
lengths of the lawn overhanded together form the body of the spread. The 
valance is made from a strip of the material measuring once and a third 
the distance around the sides and foot of the bed, and is gathered and 
sewed to the body of the spread in a French seam. A narrow hem finishes 
the bottom. 

Before the valance was gathered it was spread upon a table and sten- 
ciled at intervals of seventeen inches with clusters of poppy blooms. A 
heavier effect could have been gained by placing the clusters closer to- 
gether, or a lighter by scattering them. But as the room in which this 
spread is used has the poppy repeated in the wallpaper, window curtains 
and dresser scarf, the proper color balance was secured by distributing the 
decoration as told. ` 

In the center of the spread the poppies are disposed around a large oval 
30x40 inches, the whole motif being used in the middle of each side and the 
middle of each end with 
single blossoms between. 
Each pillow slip has a 
cluster of poppies sten- 
ciled in its upper outer 
corner just inside the 
hem. 

In case a bolster roll 
is used instead of pil- 
lows, its cover may have 
a wreath- of the pop- 
pies encircling each end 
or a single cluster as 
taste may suggest. 

No greater proof of 
the appreciation of plain, 
substantial house fit- 
tings could be shown 
than in the present 
popularity of mission 
and craftsman furniture. 
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PATTERN NO. 104. BEDSPREAD WITH CONVENTIONAL PATTERN IN DULL GREENS AND BROWNS. 
DESIGN 35 CENTS 


that there shall be no desire for change. From this point of view a bed- 
- spread should be simple and good in design, restful in coloring and of dura- 
ble material. All of these requisites are embodied in the spread shown in 
Pattern No. 104. It is made of a bed length of rather coarse linen in the 
natural shade, hemstitched all around to the depth of three inches, and 
stenciled along the sides with a stiff, conventional pattern in dull green 
and browns. The bolster slip which accompanies this spread is plain, with 
hemstitched ends dropping halfway to the floor on each side of the bed. 
If liked, the bolster slip may be omitted and the spread brought up over 
the bolster in a line with the headboard, German fashion. 

The linen of which the craftsman spread is made belongs to a family 
of seventy-two-inch linens, some of coarse, open weave, some of close tex- 
ture, and all in colors from the natural to snowy bleach. The craftsman ; 
spread was made of the coarse quality in the natural color and cost seventy- 
five cents the yard. Fora single bed one length, with a liberal allowance for 
hems and shrinkage, is enough material. Two lengths will make a spread 
and bolster slip for a wide bed, the seam being down the middle of the 
spread and the material for the bolster taken off the sides. 

The Getman spread in the next illustration (Pattern No. 105) is made of 
the half-bleached, square-mesh linen of the same linen family. It has a 
hemstitched border like the craftsman spread, with the additional finish 
of a fringe sewed on without fullness. In each corner and in the middle 
of each side is stenciled a conventional rose with foliage. The linen for 
this spread was a dollar and a half the yard; the fringe seventy-five cents. 
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PATTERN NO. 106. CHILD’S SPREAD. PRICE OF DESIGN FOR SPREAD AND PILLOW SLIP 35 CENTS 


Crocheted lace may replace the fringe, or the spread left without other 
trimming than the hem and stencil, with excellent effect. If lace is used, 
it should be of the same or deeper shade than the linen of the spread. A 
weak coffee bath solves this problem very satisfactorily. 

No pillow or bolster slip is needed with a German spread, since by hiding 
the bed from head to foot itself performs the entire office of decorative 
covering. 

For every happy household with a child in it, here is a spread for the 
dream ship which carries the wee one to the land of nod. (Pattern No. 106.) 
All along its border children in “nighties,” their curls hidden under caps, 
are bearing starry banners “up the mountain side of dreams.” To be sure, 
the foundation is only an unbleached sheet, and babies, stars and banners 
all in one shade of blue, but just such simple devices lighten the duties 
of the sandman and seal drowsy eyes over happy thoughts. The baby’s 
pillow slip is made of unbleached muslin with blue stars stenciled across 
the front. 

It may be that some women will want to add the grace of needlework 
to their spreads. Excepting the old-fashioned quilt, any of the spreads 
described may have its design outlined with thread and the stenciled part 
darned. Suitable threads are silks for the poppy spread, heavy art linen 
for the craftsman and German spreads, French cotton for the child’s spread. 

If any needlework is added to the old-fashioned quilt, it should be the 
actual quilting, marking off the whole spread into little squares or 
diamonds. This would, of course, necessitate a lining of muslin with a thin 
interlining of cotton. The old-fashioned effect may be further heightened 
by stenciling the whole of the quilt with the baskets set in rows, the handles 
toward the middle, and binding the edges with an inch-wide bias strip of 

` green calico or cambric the shade of the baskets. 

Those who have put to practical use the instructions in the preceding 
chapter on stenciling have doubtless solved most of the problems and even 
invented new devices for overcoming its small difficulties. When a poster 
effect is wanted, a narrow brush line of black or brown paint, painted over 
the outline of the design, will do the work. When a long narrow line 
is to be painted, as that above the hem on the child’s spread, with ruler 
or yard-stick draw two faint pencil lines the required distance apart and 
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paint in the color free-hand. The line will be as true painted after this 
fashion as with a stencil, with the time of cutting and pinning a stencil saved. 

But wherever else the stenciler saves her time, when it comes to the 
selection and blending of colors she must be both patient and painstaking. 
There is no “royal road” here more than elsewhere. Only experience and 
a knowledge of the fitness of things, a sense of what goes together, will 
solve the problem of shades and tones in color. 
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PATTERN NO. 105. GERMAN SPREAD WITH CONVENTIONAL ROSES. DESIGN 75 CENTS 


All the designs designated by number in this bock are for sale by the Phelps Publishing Company. 
All correspondence must be addressed Handicraft Department, Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Do not send cash, but money order, 


CHAPTER III 
WOOD STENCILING 


[> many respects wood is the most satisfactory material for the home 
craftsman. It has infinite uses, and it takes kindly to decoration. 
Wood burning has run the gamut of its possibilities, but there is left a 
treatment even more simple and still more effective. This is stenciling. 

The best woods for burning and stenciling are those of fine close grain 
stich as holly, bass and white wood. Soft woods and those of coarse grain 
are wholly unsuited to the work. Pine, poplar, and ash come tinder this 
head. Oak is good but difficult to handle. Red cedar is good for burning 
but is expensive and does not take color well. All woods should be well 
seasoned, and if possible, seasoned with age. 

As to the making of the articles themselves, that is left to you. If you 
have the least bit of a mechanical turn, you can make any one of them 
complete. If you mash your thumb every time you raise a hammer, call 
a brother or husband or other male member to the rescue, or go to the man 
in the carpenter shop around the corner and for a few cents he will give 
you the foundation for your decorative work. Simpler still is the buying 
of the articles in a department store, for since wood burning came into 
favor the shops have been full of all kinds of articles in wood ranging 
in price from twenty-five cents to a dollar or two, most of them with pat- 
terns of all kinds and descriptions 
already stamped on them, which 
may be stained in free-hand if you 
are satisfied with the design, and are 
sure enough with a brush to do 
away with a stencil. 

If you prefer to. substitute some 
design of your own, take a bit of 
sandpaper and rub off the design and 
you will have a clear surface to 
decorate as your fancy dictates. 

For a first les- |L ea son it would be 
well to uy SOn PATTERN NO. 50. TOY BASKET. DESIGN 25 CENTS thing Lpa yai 
cost you practi- ee ; cally nothing. 
Let it be a toy basket for the children. For this you can use one of 
the small fruit baskets which you ordinarily destroy. Wipe or wash it 
so that the wood is clean. Then trace on a piece of heavy paper a row of 
little Dutch figures, or any others you may prefer, taken perhaps from-a 
nursery book or some of the nursery papers or framed pictures so much 
used. In the manner previously described, cut out your stencil with a 
sharp penknife or scissors—curved manicure scissors are very good for 
this—being careful to follow the lines of your pattern closely. The stencil 
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for wood is exactly the same as for stenciling ot 
fabric. When the stencil is ready, lay it flat upon 
the side of the basket, and apply the color with 
an ordinary small paint brush. 

As for the stain to be used, this is one of the 
beauties of wood. It will take anything that has 
color in it and there need be no thought as to 
whether or not it will fade as in the case of wash 
fabrics. You may use either water color, dye or 

SROS aber: rerun: ‘tube paints thinned down with turpentine. For 

FRAME WITH JAPANESE the figures on the toy basket let your fancy play 

EFFECT. DESIGN 25 CENTS as it will, varying the color for skirts and aprons 
and caps, for trousers and coats, and when it is finished you will find what 
a gay little thing this basket dedicated in the beginning to a common use 
may become. (Pattern No. 50.) Such a basket with a more suitable design 
will also serve grandmother for her darning, or prove a good method 
of keeping together little things that otherwise are scattered about a 
room. 

Having found how simple this wood stenciling is, you may try your hand 
at something more pretentious, say a mirror or picture frame. For the 
picture frame cut a circle of wood nine and a half inches in diameter, with 
a straight or beveled edge, as you like. In the center cut a four-inch hole 
for the picture The one shown (Pattern No. 51) has a Japanesque design 
of peonies worked out in pinks and reds with shades of green in the leaves 
and pale brown for the stems. The outline has been pressed deep with a 
stylus or modeling tool and touched in with gold. The gold used for this 
purpose is a regular gold powder mixed with banana oil. There is no 
formula for the mixing, but you will readily see when it is right, as too 
much oil will make it run and give no gold tint, while too much powder 
will make it look flaky. 

If the frame is wanted for a table in- 
stead of a wall, cut a board six inches 
square, trimming off the corners. Hol- 
low out the under side of it to allow 
for slipping in the picture, and then glue 
it fast to the frame, having first screwed 
on a heavy wire standard as illustrated. 

For the mirror (Pattern No. 53) take 
a piece of three-quarter-inch board, nine- 
teen inches square, and cut in the center 
a ten-inch hole. Bevel all the edges and 
rub them down smooth with sandpaper. At 
the back enlarge the hole in the center a 
quarter of an inch all around, part way 
through the thickness of the wood, to make 


BACK OF PICTURE FRAME SHOWING 
an offset to hold the glass. Let your sten- WIRE STANDARD 
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cil design be a flower pattern, and it may 
add to the effect to burn the outline. 
This may be done either before or after 
the color is applied. If done before, the 
line serves to keep the color from spread- PATTERN NO. 54. GLOVE BOX. 
ing. The outline may also be grooved and DESIGN 50 CENTS 

touched with any dark color. The flowers may be stained in any color 
desired, but it is well to keep the lettering of the motto in brownish tones 
a trifle lighter than the burnt outline. Any suitable motto may be substi- 
tuted for the one given: “Mirror, mirror on the wall, which is the fairest 
of us all?” Or if preferred the design may be so drawn as to leave out the 
motto altogether. 

The glove box shown (Pattern No. 54) is a suggestion for any of the 
various boxes made for dressing table and bureau. This one has the design 
outlined in black lacquer and the pattern filled in in reds, greens and yellows, 
which give a sort of Indian effect. 

A very pretty and useful application of this wood stenciling is shown in 
two different styles of serving trays. For the one pictured in Pattern No. 55 
take a piece of board about a third of an inch thick, fourteen and a half 
by eight and a half inches. The conventional design is outlined with black 
lacquer, this time without grooving. The color scheme is rather vivid and 
contrasty, in green, old pink, reds and deep blues which with the black lines 
produce a striking effect. A frame is made of inch molding—just the com- 
mon molding to be had of any carpenter—mitered at the corners and glued 
together, and afterward stained a sort of wood brown. The center is nailed 
in place with small brads 
from the under side. A 
pair of brass handles 
screwed on the ends com- 
plete the tray. For the 
protection of the table on 
which it may be placed it 
is well to glue four little 
rubber protecting tips or 
buttons on the under 
side near the four 
corners. 

The larger tray (Pat- 
tern No. 56) is made in 
exactly the same way ex- 
cept that the frame is of 
two-inch picture molding 
with a weathered oak fin- 
ish. The grape design 
gives a fine chance for 
PATTERN NO, 53. MIRROR FRAME OF STAINED woop, DESIGN $1 coloring; the fruit being 
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in purple and the leaves 
running all the way from 
green and soft yellows to 
dull red and brown. The 
outline is burnt, and the 
lettering of the motto, 
“Till up the cup that 
clears to-day of past 
regrets and future fears,” 
is filled in in brown. 

These trays, and in 
fact any piece that will 
be handled, should be 
treated to a coat of shel- 
lac or English floor wax 
and rubbed down with the hand or a soft cloth. This gives a sort of hard 
finish, makes the color richer and prevents its rubbing off. A book rack 
is an addition to any library table, or any other table where books may be, 
and it is too simply made for any one ever to buy. You don’t need to go 
to the carpenter for help this time, unless you have to buy the board, and 
then of course it is just as easy to let him saw it off the right size for 
you. The base should be 5%x15 inches, or longer if you like it so. The 
ends are cut 5 inches square, the upper corners being rounded slightly. 
All the edges are left straight. Of course it may be stained any color you 
like, but the greens and browns are always good and fit in almost anywhere. 
The one pictured in Pattern No. 57 is green, and the ends show a design of 
a conventionalized orange tree with birds underneath. The birds and 
oranges are in yellow, the trees in different shades of green, the outlines 
burnt brown. The ends are fastened to the base with small brass hinges, 
two to each end. With a penknife a little notch is cut in the end piece 
to allow the hinge to set in properly, and four small screws hold it in 
place. (Pattern No. 57.) 


PATTERN NO. 55. SERVING TRAY OF STAINED WOOD. 
DESIGN 85 CENTS 
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By the time you have 
made these other things 
you will be ready to un- 
dertake a checkerboard, 
which is a very nice thing 
to make for yourself or to 
give as a present. 

It is a safe plan to make 
this of three-ply wood so 
that there will be no dan- 


SHOWING FINISH OF BACK OF SERVING TRAY ger of warping, for it 
would be too bad to 


waste work on a checkerboard that will warp. In this case it is probably 
quite as cheap to buy the board already made in plain, undecorated wood, 
if you live where such things are carried in the shops. But if not, go to 
vour carpenter again, and have him cut you two pieces 74x15 inches. Fas- 
ten them together with two small brass hinges so that they will open 
out as one piece. If you don’t know how that is, the carpenter will tell 
you, and perhaps he will cut the notches in the wood for the hinges. 

What you care most about is the decorating of it. This one shows a 
Celtic design of birds and dogs. The plain surface is stained in a sort of 
blue-green shading into the lighter tones of Prussian blue. The outline 
of the design is burnt and the figures worked out in a dull orange 
tone. For the broad surfaces the stencil may be laid aside and the color 
applied with the brush, free hand. 

The most of the work comes on the inside. First the board must be 
marked off in squares, eight each way. It would be best to measure 
a regular checkerboard to get the usual size, but if this is not convenient 
it will be safe to make the squares an inch and a half each way. Make 
the dividing lines very distinct, using a modeling tool if necessary. In 
the one shown they are burnt. One set of the squares is stained in the 
bluish green like the back of the board. The other set is dull yellow, 


PATTERN NO. 57. BOOK RACK IN GREEN AND DULL ORANGE, DESIGN 25 CENTS 
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and to increase the decora- 
tive effect this set of 
squares is burnt in 
parallel lines. Do not be 
particular about having 
the lines absolutely 
straight. Put them in 
free hand, and if it be that 
your hand wavers a little 
in marking them, the 
waviness will add to the 
appearance rather than 
detract from it. In the 
center of each of these 
squares is also burnt a 
conventionalized flower SCREWING HINGES ON BOOK RACK 
form. Any indefinite little design will do as well. The border is of the 
same green used on the other parts, and a small design is burnt at the 
center of each side and stained in with dull yellow. When all the stain 
has been applied treat both sides of the board to a coat of shellac or wax 
and rub it down well, and you will have a board that will prove a con- 
-solation to the loser of a game, if he has an eye for beauty. (Pattern 
No. 60.) 

There is an endless number of things to which this mode of treatment 
may be applied, such as wooden candlesticks, bowls of various sizes and 
„uses, trays of all kinds, handkerchief and collar boxes, tobacco jars, 
glove boxes, and many other useful and ornamental things. The work is 


CELTIC DESIGN FOR BACK OF CHECKEREOARD IN GREEN AND DULL ORANGE 
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not at all difficult and with a little practice can be successfully done by any 
one. The effects are charming, in many cases being much more satisfactory 
than burnt work. 


PATTERN NO. 60. INSIDE OF CHECKERBOARD Heak AND STAINED IN TWO TONES. COMPLETE 
DESIGNS $I 


Any one wishing to make the articles illustrated in this book can obtain the numbered patterns from 
the Phelps Publishing Company. All correspondence must be addressed Handicraft Department, Phelps 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass, Do not send cash, but money order. 
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CHAPTER IV 
STENCILED AND MODELED LEATHER 


EATHER is a material of somewhat limited uses. But while it is 

true that in some rooms of a house there is no place for leather, when 

it can be used there is nothing more susceptible to decorative treatment, - 

nothing more artistic in effect. Leather burning and leather carving have 

run a long course, and in spite of a great popularity have not left leather 

stranded on the reef of disfavor where so many fads of an hour find them- 
selves when the hour ends. 

Leathers in the natural color and dyed can be had at a figure reasonable 
enough to make them one of the materials possible to the woman who must 
count cost. They range in price from fifteen to forty cents the foot, which 
makes a skin cost anywhere from two to four dollars, according to kind 
and size. And after the first cost, little is required but time and work to 
transform a plain piece of sheep or horse or calf skin into a work of art— 
time and work and some of the colors left over from the stenciling of other 
stuffs. Leather, both rough and glazed, takes the same colors as cloth 
and the colors are applied in the same way. If it should be noticed that 
the color is not absorbed rapidly enough on account of the oil used in the 
tanning process, add about a tablespoonful of alcohol to a half glass of 
the dye. If you want to shade your colors as you put them on, add a 
teaspoonful of oxgall. This will make the colors flow more evenly from 
the brush. 

A very simple 
and artistic effect, 
and one not unlike 
burning, can be had 
by the use of an 
outline design like 
the one here shown. 
(Pattern No. 5.) 
This is a piece of 
ooze calf in the 
natural color left in 
its natural irregular 
shape. Onitis 
stenciled in outline 
a design of wild 
geese on the wing, 


with a line border - 
atk ube PATTERN NO, 5. 00ZE CALF WITH OUTLINE STENCILED DARK BROWN. 
be. WILD GOOSE DESIGN. PRICE OF DESIGN 75 CENTS 
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The, stencil for this is somewhat different from that used for a solid 
design. The pattern is drawn on the stencil board in precisely the same 
way, but instead of cutting out the entire figures as for solid work, only 
the line is cut out. This is done by following it with the knife at an equal 
distance on both sides, so that when the strip falls out it leaves an open- 
ing about an eighth of an inch wide: In cutting be careful to skip a tiny 


space here and there on both cut lines, in order to leave a connecting strip _ 


of the paper to keep the pattern from falling out. 


The design on this piece is stenciled in umber. Ifa more elaborate effect — 


is desired, the body of the birds can be colored free hand in a lighter shade 
of brown, say burnt sienna. These stenciled skins are suitable for table 
covers, or they can be thrown over low stools, or tacked on the wall back 
of couches or in some den corner. 

Stenciled leather makes good centerpieces and mats for library or dining 
tables. They are particularly good in dining-rooms where leather has 
already been introduced in the paneling of walls and in upholstering. A 
good table center for a dark-paneled, gloomy-toned English or Dutch din- 
ing-room is of natural cowhide. This, in its natural color, or stenciled in 
dark, dull shades, will be found most harmonious and appropriate. The 
one shown in Pattern No. 6 has the center left in the natural tan leather 
color with a sort of geometrical border stenciled in black and dull red. 


PATTERN NỌ. 6, TABLE CENTER OF NATURAL COWHIDE GROOVED. STENCILED IN BLACK AND 
PULL RED. DESIGN 60 CENTS 
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PATTERN NO. 7. TABLE COVER SHOWING APPLICATION OF STENCILED LEATHER ON BURLAP. 
PICTURE FRAME OF STENCILED LEATHER. LATTER DESIGN 75 CENTS 


Another for a room where lighter tones prevail is of horsehide in the 
natural soft pearl color, stenciled with a poppy design in pastel shades of 
green, blue, lavender, and a touch of soft autumn red and orange in the 
petals of the flowers, to give character. 

In making these leather centerpieces, it is a good idea to paste them on 
a piece of cheaper leather or heavy felt, cut in exactly the same shape, to 
give them body. 

Leather sofa pillows are always good in libraries and dens. Here is a 
suggestion for one that can be worked out in any colors desired. (Pattern 
No 8.) It is of sheepskin, very soft and pliable, in a sort of maroon color. 
On one side is stenciled in outline a design adapted from the lotus, the 
sacred flower of the Nile. A good-sized pillow takes the best part of two 
sheepskins, but as this is the cheapest of the good skins and can be bought 
for from ten to twelve cents the foot, a skin containing from seven to ten 
feet, you can see what a handsome pillow can be made for about a dollar 
and a half. The small scraps of leather that are left can be used for small 
things, such as handbags, cardcases or book covers, after cutting enough in 
narrow strips to lace the two sides of the pillow together. Holes in the 
edges can be punched with a conductor’s punch or slit with the point of 
a penknife. A pillow of this kind is even prettier if the design is modeled 
according to instructions given farther on, with the modeling colored black. 

These are a few of the simpler uses of leather. But the woman who has 
the will may find many another way to use it. One of the best of these 
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other ways is the applica- 
tion of leather on other ma- 
terials. For example, take 
a burlap table cover in 
green and let the border be 
a sort of leather applique in 
the natural color with 
shadings of darker brown. 
The one shown is also 
slightly modeled. (Pattern 
No. 7.) 

The best way to put 
leather on other stuffs is to 
paste it on, and the best 
paste to use for this pur- 
pose is one you can make 
yourself from the follow- 
ing recipe: 

One pound of flour, two 
quarts of water, one-half 
ounce of nitric acid, one 


POSITION OF HANDS FOR GROOVING LEATHER, SHOWING dram of boric acid, one 
USE OE Ot Opera Naa outs dram of oil of cloves. Cook 


in the same way as starch, and strain through cheese cloth. 

Another good table cover is of a sort of cinnamon brown burlap with a 
design stenciled in the corners and midway between in shades of russet, 
dark brown and dull red. Finish the edges with a hem of green burlap, 
and cover the seam with a band of leather, the outer edge cut straight, the 
inner edge irregularly curved. This leather strip can be fastened on with 
rivets. 

The process of riveting is very simple. Use ordinary copper rivets, small 
size, of the kind to be bought in any hardware shop at a few cents the gross. 
They can also be had in aluminum, but for most purposes copper is best; 
and they are always more artistic when oxidized. This can be done very 
quickly by putting them outdoors and pouring a little nitric acid over 
them. Be sure never to use nitric acid in a close room, but outdoors it is 
quite safe. 

First punch holes in your leather at whatever distance apart you want 
your rivets, and do not have them too close. The best thing for punch- 


PATTERN NO. 9. HATRACK OF GROOVED AND STENCILED LEATHER ON WOOD. DESIGN $I 
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ay vo | with a large tooth. 
; - N| For holes in cloth use 
an agate-pointed 
stylus. This costs 
about fifteen cents 
and is a very handy 
tool for the home 
craftsman to have in 
her kit. 

After the holes are 
punched in the 


1 leather lay it on the 
| cloth in its proper 

3 place and pin it here 
a and there; or better 


RE l Sö still, paste it down 
PATTERN NO. 8. SOFA PILLOW OF MAROON SHEEPSKIN STENCILED tight. Then with the 
IN BLACK OUTLINE, LOTUS DESIGN. PATTERN 75 CENTS 


stylus punch a hole 
through the one in the leather into the cloth beneath. From the under side 
press the rivet through. Then place the rivet eye on the rivet, adjust the 
rivet, set and hit it two or three sharp strokes with a small hammer. 

With the other little hollow on 
the end of the rivet set round |i 
the top of the rivet. If you | ` 
have never used a rivet set or | _ 

l put a rivet together, ask the | 
hardware man how to do it and | 
he can show you in twoļ| 
seconds all there is to learn. 3 
Now as to leather modeling. | 
This is, in a measure, taking |) 
the place of carving and is done 
with a modeling tool. The de- 
sign should be drawn on heavy 
manila paper. Then lay the 
leather on a hard, flat surface, 
and with a cloth or sponge 
dampen it slightly all over, tak- 
ing care not to get it wet |) 
through so it is soft and |f 
spongy. Place the design on 
the leather, and with your 
stylus trace the pattern, press- © 
ing it firmly. This will leave a BACK OF CLOCK 
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mark on the damp leather which will not come off when it dries. Now 
dampen the leather again and with your modeling tool follow this mark- 
ing traced on with the stylus, bearing down as hard as possible to make 
good, deep grooves. Be sure to keep the leather damp all the time you are 
working. 

The correct way to use the modeling tool is to hold it in the right 
hand, grasping it firmly rather low down. Let it stand almost perpendicu- 
lar, and rest the little finger on the table to steady the hand and give it 
strength. Then with the inner side of the left forefinger guide the curved 
metal end of the tool. This requires some practice; but after a while you 
will find you can guide the tool straight or to right and left very easily. 
If you haven’t strength to make the groove deep enough, it is a good idea 
to cut it deeper with a sloyd knife. As in the sofa pillow shown, it gives 
a good effect to let the color follow the modeling; and the modeled lines 
make a splendid chance to apply color in the pattern outlined by them. 

A very handsome application of modeled leather is on a wooden hat rack. 
The one shown is about four feet long by eight or nine inches broad. (Pat- 
tern No. 9.) You can get the piece of wood from any carpenter or lum- 
berman for about fifty cents. Basswood is very good for the purpose, as 


it has little grain and 
takes color nicely. 
The design is pure Egyp- 


tian. In the 
royal scarab. 
each side is 


while the two 
by a sugges- 
lotus. The 
strongly out- 
grooving, and 
tween the 

The body of 
rich brownish 
ture of orange 
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orange, and 
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of Indian red. 
finished with 
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PATTERN NO. IO. STENCILED LEATHER CLOCK WITH 


POPPY DESIGN. 


PRICE OF DESIGN IỌ CENTS 
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to pare the edges on the under side so they will lie very flat against the 
wood and not leave a ridge the thickness of the leather. Use the paste 
made by the foregoing formula, and smooth the leather out with your hand. 
A very good implement for pressing down the edges is a caster out of a bed 
or lounge or any piece of furniture standing near. 

To carry out the Egyptian effect, the wood below the leather should be 
stained, and this can be done with the same dyes or paints used on the 
leather. The broad band immediately below the leather is of green that 
is almost black, and the pegs of the same color. Then a narrow band of 
dull orange, the band flaring somewhat at the curved ends. Below this 
is a band of Prussian blue, and the edge of the wood is black. This com- 
bination of color is very rich, and if the tones are kept dull it is not glaring. 

The colors will rub off some from the wood unless they are treated either 
with a coat of wax, shellac or varnish. The wax is best, a regular English 
floor wax applied with a little piece of tissue paper and rubbed down with 
tissue paper or the hand. If shellac is used, make it very thin with alcohol; 
and if varnish, thin it with turpentine. The object is not to have a gloss, 
but merely a hard finish to prevent the color from coming off. The board 
should be stained and finished before the leather is put on, and it makes 
a nice finish to model the wood to define the bands of color. 

This makes a hat rack any woman may be proud to hang in her hall; 
and if the hall be of meager sizé an especially grateful feature is the small 
space it requires. 

Another useful article to be made of stenciled leather is a clock. If you 
are handy enough you can make the wooden case yourself, but this re- 
quires a nice degree of manual skill. It would probably pay better for the 
amateur craftsman to have this done by a cabinet maker. The case is 
perfectly plain, with a little shelf on the inside on which to stand an ordi- 
nary alarm clock. On this clock case a plain thin russet leather is used, 
and the poppy design has a pleasing suggestion of drowsy hours. (Pattern 
No. 10.) It shows the budding, full-blown and drooping flower, the two 
halves of the design opening out beneath the face of the clock to give room 
fora motto. The outline of the design is slightly modeled, the leaves sten- 
ciled in dull green, the flowers a few shades lighter and a trifle redder than 
the leather. 

After it is stenciled, the leather is pasted on the wood in the manner 
already described. The front and sides are in one piece, with the hole 
cut for the face. The leather is first pasted on the top and bottom of the 
case, and where it is cut to fit the corners, it is pared a little on the under 
side to make a neat seam. After the top and bottom are covered, the piece 
is pasted on the front and sides. 

A clock like this, and indeed any of these articles, would make a very 
acceptable Christmas gift. The forethoughtful woman begins Sa to avoid 
the last-minute rush. 


CHAPTER V 
STENCILED CURTAINS 


INDOW draperies are obviously intended to screen but not obstruct 
the light, and should be made of sheer, light material. Portiéres, 
originally designed to divide a large room into small apartments, to take 
the place of doors or to act as screens against drafts, retain something of 
their historical idea and should be made of materials of weight. Often the 
textile value and color of the fabrics themselves will solve the whole prob- 
lem of draperies, and no decoration is needed. When it is, simplicity of de- 
sign and workmanship give best results. 

For window curtains, almost the first thing that suggests itself is curtain 
muslin or Swiss, as it is more commonly called. Curtain muslins come in a 
great variety of quality and design, with hemmed, ruffled or scalloped edge, 
and range in price from five cents to a dollar the yard. Tied back with 
stiff bows of the same material, muslin curtains present a crisp, dainty 
appearance that reminds us of our pinafore days, and the starchy freshness 
that prevailed before tea. Alas, that a heavy dew or summer shower will 
reduce the curtains to a condition which reminds us of another picture, 
when, with trailing apron strings and downcast eyes upon the telltale spots, 
we heard in a voice of de- 
spair, “Dear, dear who would 
think that was clean not an 
hour ago!” But for all that, 
the aprons were not dis- 
carded, nor will be the mus- 
lin curtains. Should any 
wish to give them a touch of 
color, a row of spots just 
above the hem and along the 
inside edge may be outlined 

_with heavy mercerized cotton 
or wash silk. This makes 
a pretty border and is very 
little work. Another way is 
to dye the spots with tapestry 
dye. ; 

Soft materials for which 
dampness carries no threats 
are cheese cloth, cotton crêpe, 
China silk, mull, cotton voile 
and scrim. 

Plain scrim and voile make 
handsome curtains without 


PATTERN NO. I34. CURTAINS OF CHEVIOT BURLAP 
WITH SHEEPSKIN. DESIGN 50 CENTS 
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other decoration than hemstitched hems. They launder easily and well. If 
in time they bleach out, they may be restored to their original creaminess by 
a coffee bath. 

The Dutch curtains shown 
in one illustration (Pattern 
No. 137) are made of cream- 
colored cheese cloth at four 
cents the yard. This grade is 
excellent for Dutch or sash cur- 
tains, but made into full length 
draperies it is apt to. become 
“stringy” with hanging. How- 
ever, a hot iron will restore it 
at any time, and since no starch 
is necessary, washing even is 
no hardship. This particular 
curtain is intended for a cot- 
tage dining-room, with green 
walls and oak-stained wood- 
work. An inch hem along each 
side, a two-inch hem at the bot- 
tom, an inch-hem at the top, 
through which to run the brass 
rod, and the curtain was ready 
for stenciling. A sheetof white 
blotting-paper was spread upon 
the table, the cheese cloth laid 
smoothly over it, and the tulip 
stencil, cut out of heavy manila- 
paper, was applied across the bottom with tapestry dye. Green was used 
for the leaves and deep yellow for the flower. The side border was made 
by reversing the stencil of bud and leaf, and working toward the top of 
the curtain. This design works out most effectively upon pongee or China 
silk. 

Another illustration (Pattern No. 135) also shows a cheese cloth curtain. 
But this one is white, and of the eight-cent quality. It is of a closer and 
finer weave than the cheap grade, and is especially suited for use in bed- 
rooms. Made ecru with tea or coffee it is equally good in the living room, 
library, dining-room, or den. In stenciling this grade of cheese cloth, a 
most frugal use- of dye is necessary to keep the outline distinct and free 
from blurring. The best test of the amount of color is, after wiping the 
brush as nearly dry as possible against the side of the vessel holding the 
dye, to draw it quickly across the hand. If it leaves no mark, it is in good 
stenciling condition. Transfer the color by working the bristles well into 
the fabric. 


The rose curtain (Pattern No. 134A) is one of a pair reaching to the floor. 
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PATTERN NO. 134A VELVETEEN PORTIÈRE. 
DESIGN $1 
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Inch hems finish the sides and a three-inch hem at the bottom gives the 
necessary appearance of weight. The stenciling is done in pink for the rose, 
a dark shade for the inner and a lighter shade for the outer petals, and green 
for leaves and vine. For a room in which 
yellow is the prevail- H ing color, the stencil 
should be developed to harmonize with 
this color scheme: in two shades of yellow 
for the rose green for the leaves, and 
either green or brown for the vine. 

An excellent example of simplic- 
ity of design and workmanship is il- 
lustrated in a curtain not pictured. It is 
made- of the same grade of cheese cloth 
and with the same finish of its edges as 
the rose curtain, but instead of being sten- 
ciled is printed with a wood block. The 
prints are three inches square and 
set two inches above the hem; the 
color is cadet blue, -outlined with 
olive green wash silk. 

A more costly de- velopment of this 
idea would be olive green China silk, 
with Indian red print outlined with black. 
Such a curtain would be good in a library, 
where the general tone is green. Made 
sash length, they would offer the 
drapery needed in | many of the orna- 
mental stained-glass windows now seen 
in halls and on stair- PATTERN NO. 135. CHEESE CLOTH ways. If one does 

CURTAINS. DESIGN 35 CENTS R 
not happen to have a suitable wood block 
nor wishes to carve one, a stencil can easily be made to take its place, with 
almost the same effect. 

There are a few fortunate women who have stowed away the old cover- 
lids woven by their grandmothers. Some are blue and white in the then 
popular “Isaac’s favorite” pattern, some are “checkerboard,” others have 
wonderful garlands of flowers, hemmed in by a guard of belligerent- 
looking birds woven in colors to warrant their aspect. Some are maroon 
and white, some maroon, blue and white, some green and white, some 
patriotically red, white and blue; but whatever the colors, time has only 
softened, not spoiled them. These coverlids were generally woven in two 
stripes and finished at one end with straight fringe. The stripes were sewn 
together by hand, that they might be easily ripped apart for washing. 
Whoever possesses one of these treasures has at hand a pair of portières 
which money cannot buy. For while weavers have revived this 


work and are doing it excellently, they can not, of course, make heir- 
looms. ; 
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Suppose the purse is slim and the 
double doorway between the front and 
back parlors a great yawning hole. Do 
these curtains solve the difficulty? 
(Pattern No. 136.) They are made of 
strips of Russian crash at ten cents the 
yard, loosely overhanded together with 
coarse, unbleached linen floss, and fin- 
ished with a two-inch hem. A sten- 
ciled pink poppy rises boldly upon each 
panel from a blended band of olive 
green, brown and violet. The same 
stencil, reversed, gives the variety in 
leaf arrangement. A realistic touch is 
added by shading free-hand after the 
stencil has been lifted, and painting 
the centers of the flowers light green 
with dots of yellow to represent the 
pollen. 

Russian crash comes in from ten 
to twelve yard lengths and varies in 
Bae Se COT NINS oe ROSAN price from ten to twenty cents the 

yard. As it is handwoven no two 
pieces are ever exactly alike, so it is best when a quantity is required, 


to buy the piece, or to buy sev- a 
eral pieces which are as nearly TERIN 3 E | i} wig 
aay 
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alike as can be had. 

A portiére (Pattern No. 138) 
is made of three widths of 
native, unbleached, machine- 
woven toweling sewed together 
with cross-stitch in dark old- 
rose linen floss. The toweling 
costs twelve cents the yard. 
The ornament is a very con- | 
ventional rose done in ap- | 
plique. Three colors of linen 
are used in its development, | 
light old-rose for the rose, F 
leaf green for the leaves and | 
stems, and dark green for 
the pots and band across 
the top. The applique motifs l ; 
were cut and basted in place, ~~ $ 4 Ei 


and the band couched down 
4 é PATTERN NO. 137. CHEESE CLOTH STENCIL, PRINTED 
with a coarse buttonhole stitch WITH WOODEN BLOCKS. DESIGN 25 CENTS 
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in dark rose floss over a strand of dull blue. The circular rose motif 
and the two buds were couched in the same fashion. The three curved 
lines on the front of the rose were done in outline stitch with light old- 
rose floss, and the pollen in long satin stitch in yellow. The character 
lines on the buds were done in the light old-rose outline stitch. All the 
leaves, the stem of the central motif, and the pots were couched in green 
floss a shade deeper than the linen. The stems of the two smaller motifs 
were done in the green floss in coarse chain stitch. The blocking off on 
the pots is in blue outline stitch. 

Another inexpensive but artistic curtain is shown in the last illus- 
tration (Pattern No. 139). It is made of biscuit-color denim, with 
an applique of violet 
linen. The bands are 
couched with sage green 
linen floss over a strand 
of yellow. The outline 
of the oval is couched 
with floss of a deep plum 
color, and its design out- 
lined with the same 
shade. The line orna- 
ment resting on the edge 
of the lower band and 
reaching across the top 
band is done in plum 
color with a coarse 
chain stitch. A double 
outline stitch may be 
substituted for the 
chain stitch if preferred. 
Other color combina- 
tions for this curtain are 
tan, sage green and 
blue; olive, robin’s egg 
blue and orange, ma- 
hogany, green and 
orange. The best denim 
costs thirty-nine cents 
‘the yard. Cheaper 
grades are apt to fade 
and hardly repay the ex- 
penditure of much work. 
Linens heavy enough 
for applique are from 


thirty-five cents to a dol- 


PATTERN NO. 138. PORTIÈRE OF MACHINE-WOVEN CRASH 
lar the yard. Cham WITH LINEN APPLIQUE. DESIGN 75 CENTS 
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brays and mercerized 
cottons are cheaper and 
come in a great variety 
of beautiful colors, but 
they do not wear with 
linen. 

Cheviot burlap (Pat- 
tern No. 134) is an old 
friend to homemakers. 
Its close weave and 
somewhät wiry texture 
make it a good material 
for portières which will 
have hard wear; those in 
a hall or living room, for 
example. The lease 
upon long life which 
these curtains hold, as 
well as their special suit- 
ability to a man’s den, is 
in the leather bands of 
brown sheepskin glued 
across the bottom and 
up the sides. The hori- 
zontal band is two inches 
wide with its upper edge 
cut into shallow scallops. 
The side bands are one 
inch wide and straight. 
These bands may be 
sewed on instead of 
glued, but it will require 

PATTERN NO. 139. PORTIERE OF DENIM. DESIGN $I a-heavy machine and 
strong needles to do the 
work evenly. Before ap- 

plying the leather, turn the burlap over on the right side to the depth of 
half an inch, and tack with invisible stitches. The leather will cover the raw 
edges and the wrong side will be left plain and sightly. The decoration is 
a tulip stencil in brown and orange, with green stalk and leaves. Cheviot 
burlap is a dollar and a quarter the yard. Sheepskin is fifteen cents the 
square foot. It can not be bought save by the whole hide. Hides run from 
five to seven square feet. 

What’s that we used to say—“The last the best of all the game”? Well, 
in this case it’s a velveteen portiére. Velveteen is from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches wide and costs from fifty cents to a dollar and a quarter. Be- 
cause the material is soft and narrow, two or more widths are generally 
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needed for one curtain. Sewed with a rather loose stitch, and steamed from 
the back with a hot iron over which a damp cloth has been spread, the seam 
is not objectionably noticeable. 

After making, the curtain was laid flat upon the table—right side up— 
and a paper pattern of the design pinned in place with fine pins driven in 
with a hammer. Pins put in after this fashion leave no marks, besides keep- 
ing the pattern and material from slipping off the table. The lines of the 
design were next gone over with a dull-pointed orange wood stick, which, 
by laying the nap of the velveteen left a very good tracing. This tracing 
was now burned in with a pyrographic needle, guided carefully and with 
even pressure so as to remove only the nap of the material and not burn 
through. Wherever the needle went it left a delicate tracery, wonderfully 
effective upon the soft tan background. The design may be further de- 
veloped by painting with aniline dyes—oil paints spread—using a color 
combination which will harmonize with the tone of the room in which 
the curtain-is to hang. Another very successful development is to burn 
over the background with a close Persian or East Indian pattern. This 
will make the roses, stems and leaves stand out almost as though they-were 
embossed. Still another way is to outline the design with heavy silk floss. 

To finish, turn the edges of the velveteen over upon the wrong side for 
a half inch and tack with long, loose stitches. Fit a lining of tan sateen 
to the velveteen and blind-stitch. A silk cord may finish the edges, but it 
is not necessary, as the two selvages and the middle seam give weight 
enough to make the portiéres hang gracefully. (Pattern No. 134A.) 


Patterns of the numbered designs illustrated in this book may be obtained of the Phelps Publishing 
Company. Address all correspondence to Handicraft Department, Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Payments should be made in money orders, not cash. 


CHAPTER VI 


WALL DECORATION ' 


F you chance to be one of the very few people who do not possess: a 
collection of kodak pictures, begin getting one at once. Three-and-a- 
half by three-and-a-half is a good size for your purpose, and be sure to have 
blueprints. The wallsurface should be either blue or white. It may be tinted 
or papered, or hung with a white muslin or blue chambray. If blue, 
have it one of the shades found in blueprints. 

The hanging of a wall with fabric requires no professional hand. Merely 
stretch your strips of cloth on the wall and tack them, covering the seams 
with tape or strips of narrow molding. In this particular room you want 
a chair rail, which should be white. Directly above the chair rail fasten 


PATTERN NO. 63. PANEL FOR COUCH OR SEAT. DESIGN $I 


PATTERN NO. 64. PANEL FOR MANTELPIECE. DESIGN $2 


a row of blueprints, and above this another row. Take strips of half-inch 
white cotton tape or half-inch white molding and outline each print, which 
will produce the effect of blue and white tiling. If the tape is used (and 
this is easier to manage than the molding) it should be treated to a coat 
of white enamel paint. When the borders are all in place finish the panel 
at the top with a strip of narrow molding of the sort that usually borders 
a frieze, but be sure to select a narrower one than is generally used for 
that purpose. 

Instead of pasting the pictures on the wall, it is well to paste them on a 
piece of thin pasteboard in panels of a convenient length, and then tack the 
panels to the wall, covering the tacks with the tape or molding. It would 
be hard to find anything that will give a prettier effect for the cost in ma-, 
terial and work, and it is the best possible use to which kodak pictures 
can be put. 

An equally simple and equally decorative idea is that of making a frieze 
of magazine covers. Select those of a somewhat similar style of design 
and arrange them with a narrow panel between which is stenciled a con- 
ventionalized flower design. For convenience. it is well to do as sug- 
gested for the kodak pictures, and paste these covers on a cardboard or 
pasteboard panel, which can then be fastened to the wall. The narrow 
panels separating the pictures may be of white muslin; the design here 
shown being a conventionalized tulip in a pinkish red with green stems, 
these colors harmonizing with the predominating colors in the covers. The 
effect will be heightened by binding the strips at top and bottom with a 
black passepartout binding, and dividing the pictures and the panels with 
narrow strips of the same. This makes a good border for any room with 
plain wall surface, but above all things do not try to use it with a 
figured paper. 

Once you get your RAT in on this wall decorating, you will be IE 


— 
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to the woodwork in the room gives the necessary finish at the top. The 
width of the matting brings it to about the proper hight. 

Matting, while very artistic in effect, is not suitable for all rooms. In 
a formal drawing-room it would be distinctly out of place, but in a study 
or den or in the living room of a summer cottage it is just the.thing. The 
same general idea of decoration may be applied -to other material for a 
dado for dining-room or library, or one wholly different substituted. For 


- instance, let the design run up and down, a single form repeated at intervals 


and separated into panels by strips of flat molding. Any simple, conven- 
tional form may be used, the more severe in outline the more dignified 
the effect. _ 

And now for something that seems vastly more of an undertaking, but 
which in reality is no more work than a frieze or dado. This is paneling 
for an entire wall. When you have finished you will have a room that is 
entirely your own and which could not be duplicated in any shop; a room 
which will serve at once as a lesson for future reference and an expression 
of your own individuality, a sort of landmark in the progress of your de- 
velopment as an artistand an artisan. 

It is not a bad plan to use paper for this, ingrain paper in any 
color you may prefer. Here again green has been used, because 
green is universally popular. The design (Pattern No. 67) is in- 
tended to run unbroken from floor to ceiling. As the central portion 
of it consists only of straight lines, you can 
get the hight of your “es wall and lengthen or 
shorten the lines, as may be necessary. 

At the top is a rose design, the flower be- 
ing a dull pinkish red, the green _ leaves 
slightly tipped with the same tone. The 
straight lines are in shades of green, run- 
ning slightly darker than the ground of 
paper. These end at the base in a severe 
geometric form. The one figure in the 
center of each breadth of paper gives a proper 


spacing, and the effect in a room where the 


ceiling is not too high is most dignified. It 
savors of the Dutch or Flemish style of deco- 


ration and will make a very attractive room. 
In applying this de- sign do not break your 
back trying to work on the floor. Spread out 
your dining table to its full length and work 
on that. The design can be traced from a pat- 
tern on the paper and the color applied free 
hand more easily than by using a stencil. And 
you need not have the entire strip of paper 
stretched under your PATTERN No. 67. ROSE DESIGN eye at once. You can 
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you and letting it slip to the floor as you proceed. This idea can be worked 
out in any proper material. If a fabric is used, there is the question of join- 
ing the breadths, but it will not detract from the effect if a molding is 
stripped on to cover the seams. When speaking of seams it is not intended 
to convey the idea of sewing the strips together. This would make a very 
unwieldy piece, and it would be quite impossible to get it on the wall 
smooth. The edges of the breadths should be brought close together and 
tacked down securely under the molding. If it is intended to take the 
wall covering down to launder it, it is well to let the edges overlap, and 
turn an inch or two under at the top to allow for shrinkage. 

Washable wall coverings are especially good for nurseries and the rooms 
of all growing young people, as they need good air to breathe and some 
of the coloring in nursery wall papers is poisonous and makes the air 
unwholesome. A stenciled frieze or dado for a child’s room may be de- 
signed from nursery pictures. 

If one wishes to economize at every possible point, moldings may be done 
away with entirely, and to cover seams and outline panels strips of mount- 
ing board may be substituted. This comes in good colors, and an inch- 
wide strip fastened on with a double row of brass-headed tacks makes 
a good finish. The use of brass-headed tacks for fastening tape over seams 
is good in certain places. 

It would be quite possible to apply almost any of these decorations to 
walls already covered. For instance, if your room is covered with a plain 
paper, you could stencil or paint on it any one of the patterns shown, be- 
ing careful to measure your distance for the full-length pattern so that 
each design would come in the center of a strip of paper, thus keeping them 
equidistant. You could also apply the grape designs back of a couch and 
over a mantel, if your wall is of solid color. 

If you have a dado of plain burlap,.it could be decorated without being 
removed, either with a border design under the chair rail or in panels, 
the lengths of molding being measured from rail to floor or baseboard and 
tacked on after the designs are stenciled. 

There is little danger of going astray in work of this kind, but it is 
always just as well to begin with one of the simpler ideas and work gradu- 
ally to the more complicated ones. 

The design for any pattern illustrated whose price is given may be obtained from the Handicraft 


Department, Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass. Payment tobe made in money order, not 
cash. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CANDLE AND LAMP SHADES. 


NV the coming of winter comes thé thought of fires and lights and 
all that goes to make indoor life cozy and comfortable. With the 
thought of lights comes the thought of pretty candle and lamp shades. 
Gas and electricity never will do away with the candle and the lamp. They 
are too decorative to give up, even if they had nothing of convenience to 
recommend them. Nothing makes for prettiness on a dining table more 
than candles; nothing makes for coziness in library or living room more 
than a lamp. 

To buy the prettiest shades in a shop costs money. To make shades 
equally pretty, even prettier, costs very little. There is scarcely a material 
that will not work into a candle shade of some sort, from paper and lace to 
metal and glass. One is about as simple to handle as another, and none of 
them requires any tools that are not to be found in any home tool box. 

The metal ones sound hardest, so we will begin with them. (Figure 3.) 
Sheet brass and copper both work up well. They can be had for 
about sixty cents the sheet, and one sheet will make three candle shades. 
If the antique look is preferred, it can easily be made by dipping the brass 
or copper into vinegar and salt, leaving it there a couple of hours and ex- 


FIGURE I. SHOWING DESIGN FOR BRASS OR COPPER SHADE WITH CHIFFON PANELS 
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posing to the 
air about two 
weeks. Rub- 
bing the ver- 
digris off in 
spots pro- 
duces a more 
genuine look 
orage H 
you want 
only lines or 
spots or 
splashes of 
verdigris, 
put vinegar 
and salt, very 
strong, on 
the desired 
places with a 
cloth. or 


FIGURE 2. CANDLE SHADES IN THE MAKING brush, and 
put in the air. 

The proper weight of these metals to use is twenty-six gauge, as this 
is thin enough to cut readily with a pair of scissors and can be easily 
handled. The ordinary round candle shade is something less than three- 
quarters of a circle with an eleven-inch diameter, the inner circle for 
the opening at the top having a diameter of about three and one-half 
inches. To draw a circle without dividers, take a narrow strip of stiff 
paper. Measure on it exactly half the diameter 
of the circle and mark the points with a pencil. 
Run a pin through one point and place it where 
the center of your circle is to be on paper, 
cloth or metal. Make a small hole at the other 
point and put your pencil through it and revolve 
the strip around the central pin and the pencil 
mark will describe a perfect circle. 

Now brush up your mathematics a little and it 
will not take long to see how much of the circle 
to cut away to leave enough for the shade. 
Divide your circle into quarters by means of two 
diameters. Draw a line connecting the extremi- 
ties of any one of the four arcs, and divide this 
line into thirds. This line, you will remember, is 
called a chord. Now draw another chord, one- 

third the length of this one, from one end of the 
FICURE CANDLE SHADE -Samearc to another point in the circumference, and 
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from this point draw a radius to the center. What 
you want for your shade is just this much. less 
than three-quarters of the circle. (Figure 11.) 

In cutting the metal, leave a little space outside 
all lines, as this will be useful while you are work- 
ing, and it can be trimmed off later. Trace 
your design for perforations on the metal as on 


any other material. The design should be some- 


thing loose and indefinite, a simple scroll, a run- 
ning design of four-leaf clover or wavy Japanese 
water. It is a matter of individual taste whether 
the design itself is perforated, or the background. 
The latter is rather prettier, as it throws the 
design into relief. 

The only tools necessary for this simple metal 
work are a wire nail sharpened to a point and 
an ordinary hammer. You want a board to work 
on, and if any amount is to be done it would pay 
to buy a small-sized bread board for the pur- 
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FIGURE 5. SHADE OF SPLIT 
BAMBOO AND LINEN 


pose. Cover the board with a piece of felt, as 


: FIGURE 4. TRIANGULAR 
it protects the board, SHADE or JAPANESE GRASS 


keeps the nail from get- STE AND BRASS 
ting dull and does not allow the metal to bend. 
Anchor the metal well with tacks, one in the cen- 
ter and several around the outside. Then all 
there is to it is to follow the design, driving the 
nail in at close intervals all the way along. (Fig- 
ure 9.) Do not drive it in too deep, as the small 
holes are best for all but the outside lines, where 


i larger holes give an effect of background. 


When the design is finished, trim the edges 
clean and true, cut out the center and draw the 
shade into shape. With a sharp penknife punch, 
a small hole on each side about an inch apart. Then. 
take a half-inch strip of brass and punch corre- ! 
sponding holes in it. Bind this over the sear with 
very narrow strips of brass. Brass paper fasteners 
may be used for this purpose, either round or flat 
ones. If you do not like having the seam so con- 
spicuous, put a similar strip at each third of the 
circle, which gives a very good finish. 

A piece of colored gauze fastened on the under 
side gives a soft glow through the perforations. 

To make a more ornamental shade of either brass 
or copper, confine the design to smaller space, and 
between the separate portions of it cut out panels, 
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flaring toward the bottom and following the inner and outer curves at top 
and bottom. Insert here shirred chiffon or other thin material in any 
desired shade, say dull yellow with the brass or green if the brass or cop- 
per has been marked with verdigris. Ora plain panel of rice paper may be 
inserted, having a conventionalized flower stenciled on it. If fabric is used 
it can be fastened with threads through the holes in the metal. 

It gives a better finish to the openings in the metal if the edges are turned ` 
under. To do this, cut a little inside the lines for the turn-back. Then lay 
the metal sheet top downward. Place a rule along the line, and with a 
screwdriver, the point of a pair of scissors, or a metal-tipped stylus, make 
a heavy impression along the line of the opening. The edge will turn 
up slightly if you press hard enough, then bend it back, lay the rule on 
it and give a few taps with your hammer and it is neatly finished. 
For the curved edges, be sure to cut here and there with the scissors to 
make the hem lie flat when turned back. 

Where there are openings in the brass, the strips at the seam may be 
done away with. Merely lap the edge of the perforated panel over the 
other and turn it under. 

A very unique candle shade is a triangular one of Japanese grass cloth, 
or of raffia cloth. (Figure 4.) These come in dull yellows and golden 
browns. Cut three pieces of a size, the shape of an inverted V, with the 
angle cut off. Let the lower edge measure about seven inches, the upper edge 


FIGURE 6. MANILA PAPER STENCILED IN SHADES OF BROWN. 
SATIN WOOD PAPER STENCILED IN GREENS AND BROWNS 
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three and a half, and make it about four and 
a half inches deep on a straight line. Near the 
top cut out a crescent-shaped opening, horns 
downward, and on the back paste a piece of 
gauze or very thin grass linen of ecru shade. 
Outline the edges in water color in yellows and 
browns with a touch of dull red or green. Let 
a few random strokes of the brush pass over the 
gauze, and some irregular lines extend below. 
Do not be particular to have the design look like 
anything that is on sea or land. When this is 
done bind the upper and lower edges of the ma- 
terial with brass, using a strip about a half or 
three-quarters of an inch wide. 

To join the three sides together, take an inch 
strip of brass, about two inches longer than the 
edges to be joined. Double the strip lengthwise 
and press it close. Then slip the two edges of 
the cloth between this and fasten it with the 
narrow strips of brass 
as the strip was fas- 
tened over the seam 
of the other brass 
shade. Let this bind- 

FIGURE 7. A DAINTY ing strip extend an 
tape = Saree inch beyond the ma- 
terial both above and 
below. This makes a good shade for a brass 
candlestick or for any of the low old-fashioned 
candlesticks with handles. The same idea can 
-be worked out in art linens, or in pongee, or in 
rice and parchment papers, which come very 
cheap. No frame is needed for such a shade, 
as the brass which is used in its construction 
serves to hold it in shape. 

Candle shades for dining-room and drawing 
room may be much more elaborate and more 
dainty than those used in halls and dens and 
libraries, where the metals and the heavy fab- 
rics are more suitable. 

An exquisite shade either for candle or can- 
delabra is of white velvet ornamented with 
grape design in water color, the background to 
be cut out and filled in with green gauze. A 
candelabrum is less flaring than a regular candle FIGURE 8. A FRENCHY 


shade, and takes an even half of your circle oo ree 
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with eleven-inch diameter. The size may of course be varied if they are 
preferred larger.or smaller. Before cutting your velvet, spread on the 
back of it a thin coat of library paste and allow it to dry. This will give 
a certain stiffness and make it easy to cut with clean edges. 

The pattern can be traced on velvet with a stylus, which leaves a definite 
line on the nap. If you know anything about burning, or care to have 
it done, burn the outline. The brown lines bring out the design well, 
and the little groove made by the burning of the nap keeps the color from 
spreading. In place of burning, the outline may be stenciled in brown 
or orange. Then with water color or tube paint thinned with turpentine, 
tint the grapes in shades of purple and the leaves green. Do not put the 
color on too heavily, as mere tinting is much more delicate and effective. 
The border may be done either in green or purple, whichever you like best 
against the green gauze background. 

It does not pay 
to make frames, 
as the isinglass 
ones can be had 
for a few cents. 
Being transpar- 
ent, these are best 
for all shades 
where the light is 
to show through. 
If you do not care 
to have the shade 
transparent, you 
can cut a frame 
out of pasteboard 
by the same pat- 
tern as the out- 
side.. To finish 
the edges of this 
velvet shade, 
merely cut the 
‘material a little 
larger than the 
desired size, and 
turn the edges 
back and paste 
them down. The 
design makes a 
proper finish. 

A Frenchy little 
shade is of white 


e FIGURE 9. MAKING PERFORATIONS FOR SHEET-BRASS 
satin decorated AROE Serie 
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with the decalcomanie 
pictures that were the 
delight of our childhood. 
(Figure 8.) Cupids, 
swinging garlands of 
roses can be had in 
pretty tints, and on the 
white satin they have a 
wonderfully close ap- 
pearance of hand paint- 
ing. The directions for 
transferring are always 
given with the pictures, 
and it is a simple matter 


FIGURE 10. SUGGESTION FOR A SHADE OF RAFFIA CLOTH, of dampening the back 

BAMBOO AND COPPER RINGS of the card on- which 

yt, they come, and pressing 

it upon the material with a hot iron, and afterward putting a damp cloth 

over the transferred pictures and repressing them to take away the gloss 

and keep them from cracking off. A narrow gold lace makes a pretty 

finish for the edges, and by circling the lace about the figures the Empire 
effect is increased. 

Any one who has learned to make Bruges lace during the present season 
of its popularity can have a dainty shade by putting this lace over col- 
ored silk. Lace shades are especially dainty on glass candlesticks. 
(Figure 7.) 

it is impossible to go through the entire list of materials and the many 
styles of decoration suitable for candle shades, but a few further sug- 
gestions may be helpful. Those who have learned to do stenciling can 
use tle knowledge to good advan- 

.tage. A very cheap and pretty 
shade can be made of plain ma- 
nila paper stenciled with a flower 
design, or a little poster land- 
scape, or a flock of birds. Rice 
paper can be treated in the same 
way, while an exceedingly good ef- 
fect is produced with kid, or any 
very thin soft leather, in light - 
color,stenciled in the pastel shades. . 

A shade very different front 
anything to be bought in the 
shops and which the deft-fingered 
woman can make for herself is of 
glass. Small pieces of colored 


glass can be had readily any- FIGURE II. SHOWING HOW TO CUT SHADE 
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where, if indeed you do not find some broken bits lying somewhere 
about the house. Bits of Tiffany glass or of transparent shell may 
also be used in this way. The cutting of glass may present itself as a bar 
to easy working, but there is a simple way to cut glass. Soak a string 
in alcohol and squeeze it out. Tie it tight across the glass on the line for 
cutting. Set fire to the string and let it burn off. The heat weakens the 
glass along that line. While the glass is hot, plunge it quickly under water, 
letting the arm go in well to the elbow, so there will be no vibration. Then 
under water strike the glass outside the line with a quick sharp stroke, 
using some long instrument like a kitchen knife or a flat piece of wood, 
and the cut will be clean and smooth. 

A glass shade must neces- 
sarily be made in panels. 
There may be three 
or more. The shape of 
the piece is similar to that 
in the triangular shade of 
Japanese grass cloth 
given here (Figure 4), be- 
ing smaller and with less CEES 

. CSL A EEN 
of an angle the more sides ite rent, 
there are. Bind the edges cia WATA VAASAAN 
with sheet metal, either 
brass or copper, according 
to the color, pasting it on 
with any good glue or 
with the paste for which 
a formula has already 
been given. Let the ends 
project slightly beyond 
the upper and lower edges 
of the glass, and this will 
afford a means of fasten- 
ing the sides together by 
a narrow brass binding. 

To make them more 
ornate, the panels may be 
decorated with the trans- 
fer pictures as suggested 
for the white satin shade. 
There is a special kind 
sold for china and glass, 
which can be transferred 
as easily as to cloth, ac- 
cording to printed direc- 


a 2 ` 3 FIGURE I2. LAMP SHADE WOVEN OF RAFFIA STICK AND 
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tures. A pure white glass with a ground surface makes a soft background 
for decalcomanie work. 

It will be necessary to make metal lamp shades in panels, as a single 
sheet of brass or copper is not large enough. A loosely woven design of 
raffa over silk is extremely good. The raffa can easily be fitted to any 
frame. Raffa stick and wistaria stem can also be woven into lamp shades. 
(Figure 12.) 

There is a satisfaction in making these home adornments not to be 
obtained from boughten things. They have the merit of expression of 
individuality. What appears difficult becomes easy as skill and deftness 
are acquired, and such work becomes an ever-increasing delight. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CLOCKS 


LOCKS are not a bit hard to make, and the handy man or woman can 
make one for every room in the house, and have something that is 
pretty to look at while it is telling them the time. Let those who shy at 
anything that sounds like cabinet work try first something that requires 
only a piece of pasteboard, a bit of silk or brocade of some sort, a small 
strip of white kid, a scrap of lace, some scissors and a pot of paste. You 
can easily pick these’ up about the house, and this is what to do with 
them. Cut a strip of rather heavy pasteboard sixteen inches long and four 
inches wide. Trim one end of it in a sort of irregular scallop, and with a 
sharp knife cut a line across the cardboard seven inches from this end, 
and another line four inches farther on. Do not cut clear through, but 
only far enough to make the cardboard bend at these lines sharply. 
Now you are ready for the decoration. Take a piece of heavy kid, or 
any leather you like. It might be of other material if you prefer. This 
one (Figure 1) is of white kid. On it is stenciled a dainty pattern of 
pink roses, though here again the color and flower are a matter of choice. 
In the center of the seven-inch section of cardboard cut a hole the size 
of the face of a watch, and in the 
center of this piece of kid cut a cor- 
sponding hole, a trifle smaller, so 
that when the edges are notched and 
turned back the finished hole will be 
the right size. The piece of leather 
should be cut about an inch larger 
each way than the section it is in- 
tended to cover. After the design is 
put on, paste it smoothly over this 
end of the cardboard. A little piece 
of gold lace makes a pretty finish for 
the opening. s 
Then take your piece of silk or 
whatever fabric you wish to use and 
paste a lining on the back of this 
seven-inch section. The finish will 
be neater if you first paste the silk to 
an interlining of white paper, with the 
hole cut in the center, and then paste 
this paper to the pasteboard. Before 
pasting this lining fast, sew on it over 


FIGURE I. ROUDOIR CLOCK OF WHITE KID 3 
AND BROCADE the hole a pocket of the kid or cloth, 
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large enough to hold an ordinary watch. 


(Figure 2). 

Now cover the back 
tions of the cardboard 
the silk or whatever it 
edges come frankly 
sponds to the front of 
These raw edges will 
put on the lower sec- 
ner as the kid part is 
paper for interlining 
of the silk under this. 
only the raw edges of 
in the center. Cut a 
mounting-board, or if 
paper covered with the 
and paste this in place. 

Slip into the pocket 
time-keepers are now 
—and bend the two 
the shorter one sup- 
holds the watch, and 
dainty clock for your 
idea may be carried 
materials, a pretty 
of a flowered organdie 
dominating color, or of 
pattern of French roses 
left over from some 
covering may be put in 

Another very simple OS ee ae idea is worked out in 
leather, making a time- BOUDOIR CLOCK UNFOLDED piece suitable for a 
carriage or to hang by : one’s desk in a den or 
anywhere about a camp. It isn’t a bad sort of pocket either for a man to 
hang by his bed at night to keep his watch in instead of letting it lie about 
in his waistcoat pocket or mixed up with the things on his dresser. 

The one shown (Figure 5) is of dark green ooze calf. The pattern is easy 
to copy and the piece of leather should be cut thirteen inches long, and five 
inches wide at the bottom. A conventional design is stenciled in shades of 
green, with touches of dull brownish red and black for tone. Before putting 
on the decoration, cut a hole the size of a watch face about four inches from 
the bottom. If you like, cut the hole a trifle larger, and in a small piece 
of the leather cut a hole the proper size, fastening this piece on at the back. 
This gives a good double finish to the opening. For the pocket cut a piece 
of the leather the width and shape as the lower end and six inches deep. 
(Figure 4.) Punch holes in the edges of these two and lace them together 


of the other two sec- 
with a single piece of 
may be, letting the 
around on what corre- 
the longer section. 
be hidden by a piece 
tion in the same man- 
lined, using a white 
and turning the edges 
There are now left 
the four-inch section 
four-inch square of 
you like a square of 
silk will do as well, 
(Figure 3.) 
a watch — very good 
to be had for a dollar 
end sections upward, 
porting the one that 
you will have a very 
boudoir. The same 
out in many different 
variation being the use 
‘over satin of the pre- 
white. Cretonne witha 
is also good, and scraps 
curtain’ or box couch 


this way to good use. 
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with narrow lacings of leather, fastening them at the lower end with a 
knot or with a large Indian bead. Across the bottom cut the two in a 
fringe an inch and a half or two deep. Then slip the watch in place, leav- 
ing the stem outside the pocket, and as far down as the watch reaches 
punch a row of holes. Lace in and out of these holes a narrow strip of the 
leather, knotting it at each end, and this will keep the watch always in place. 
There is no need of putting an expensive watch in this. The cheapest watch 
that will keep good time will answer as well as a handsome one, as the 
face is all that shows. A hole is cut in the point at the top for hanging 
on a hook or nail. ; 

With these simple suggestions for those who do not care to work with 
wood we will take up something in reality no more difficult for those to 
whom the hammer and saw have no terrors. For that matter, some of 
these clocks in plain undecorated wood are to be bought- in the shops at 
from fifty cents to three or four dollars, and if you prefer you can buy the 
plain clock, decorate it yourself and still have something individual. 

A pretty little bedroom clock (Figure 6) is made in the form of a box 
about four inches wide and high and two and a half deep. The back piece 
is hinged on for a door, inside which a small clock which can be bought for 
a dollar is placed, the face showing through a round hole cut in the front. 
If necessary a couple of small wooden supports may be glued on the inside 
to hold the clock in place. This box is glued to a piece of wood with fin- 
ished edges, cut slightly larger. This base is slightly raised by four small 
squares of wood glued at the corners. A-piece of wood like that used for 
the base is glued to the top for a finish. When all the parts are together 
outline some simple flower design on the front and sides, and stain it in 
water color, dye or oil paint thinned down sufficiently with turpentine to 


FIGURE 3. PASTING DOWN THE LAST PIECE OF THE BOUDOIR CLOCK 
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make it lose its oily gloss. A little gilt for the out- 
line gives a certain daintiness to the finish. This 
gold paint is made from gold powder mixed with 
banana oil. For the balance of the clock use white 
enamel paint, putting on two coats. The putting 
together of such a clock as this pays only those who 
do not live where they can be bought, as the cost 
of the case in some shops is but fifty cents. 

A clock for mantel or wall (Figure 7) is made 
after the same general outline as the small one. 
The size of the box is optional, the dimensions of 
this one being nineteen inches high, by eight across 
the front; and four inches deep. At the back there 
is a division a little above the center, a door being 
fastened on with two small hinges to admit of wind- 
ing the clock, which is fastened to the front piece. 
The front of the clock is finished with a narrow strip 
of wood darker than that of which the box is made. 
Glue and small brads hold 

yIGURE 4. pocker ar @! parts of this clock 

THE BACK OF THETIME- together. The figures 

oe have been burnt in out- 
line, and stained in, while the design on the front 
and sides are put on in the same way. They may 
be stenciled, but it is quite as simple to mark the 
outline, either by grooving or burning, and apply 
the stain with a brush afterward. A coat of shel- 
lac or floor wax will give a good hard finish to 
the clock when it is completed. 

An especially good design for a clock is shown 
in Figure 9. This is made from a single piece of 
wood ten or eleven inches high, three and a half 
inches wide at the base and a trifle narrower at 

- the widest point at the top, and an inch and a half 
thick. It is nailed to a base measuring three 
by five inches. In getting the piece of wood you 
can have it cut in proper form by the carpenter, 
or the unfinished piece can be had in some shops 
for forty or fifty cents. It should be of a wood 
sufficiently soft to take stain well, and without too 
much grain or figure. It is a good idea to burn 
the design in, but it may be done with almost any 
kind of sharp or pointed instrument. The color 
scheme for this one is brown, not unlike the tone 
of walnut, shading in some places to a sort of FIGURE 5. LEATHER TIMEPIECE 
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golden brown, with Prussian blue and a rich OR CAMP 
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bluish green. The brown predominates, as if forming the body of the piece, 
while the design proper is worked out in the blues and greens, which are so 
mingled as to shade into one another. The little irregular figures in the center 
of the pattern are in the golden brown. After the stain has been applied with 
a brush the entire piece is rubbed down with floor wax, a little dollar clock 
is slipped into the opening, and there stands complete the prettiest and 
most artistic kind of a clock for a desk or table or shelf. 

In many rented houses and houses which people come into possession of with- 
out having built them, a bleak and ugly mantel proves an everlasting eyesore. 
It need not be so. If itis one of those mirrored and bracketed horrors so much 
affected by cheap builders, the first thing to do is to try to get the landlord to 
let you pull down that part of it; but if it stops at the mantel shelf all you 
have to do is to get a piece of lumber, some burlap and picture molding and 
a pot of stain, and get to work. 

It is impossible to give measurements, as no two mantels are the same, and 
on this point each one will have to work out her own salvation. First make for 
yourself a box clock similar to those shown. Make it in hight whatever will 
give good proportion when it is put in place on the mantel shelf. It may or 
may not come out plumb with the front of the shelf. The probabilities are that 
it will look better somewhat less deep, probably not more than six inches. Of 
course a common alarm clock will furnish the inside works for this clock, the 
outside of which should be stained to match the woodwork in the room. It 
may be decorated either with a stained design, or the pattern may be burnt 
on or merely gouged into the wood with chisels. Brass hinges and a brass 
latch put the door in working order, and should be so adjusted that the door 

will close tightly. 

Above the clock fasten a 
shelf, with plain wooden 
brackets at each end to 
support it. This shelf 
should be a trifle narrower 
than the mantel shelf, - 
probably about as wide as 
the clock is deep. It gives 
a good effect to let the 
shelf project somewhat 
over the clock, narrowing 

- off toward the ends. This 
shelf makes a good rack 
for plates or ornaments. 

Between the two shelves 
and at each side of the 
clock insert a panel. Bur- 
lap, coarse linen, velveteen, 


FIGURE 6. BEDROOM CLOCK OF ENAMELED AND STAINED z 
woop or a piece of tapestry of 
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the right sort, will serve for these panels. 
For a bedroom, an English flowered cre- 
tonne is very pretty. On any of the plain 
materials a design may be stenciled, per- 
haps an art nouveau landscape in flat 
colors; or on the velveteen it may be burnt 
in. The design should be put on before the 
panels are stretched into place. Then they 
are ready for tacking, which should leave 
them without a wrinkle to be seen. To 
cover the raw edges and the tacks use a 
piece of picture molding, or any similar nar- 
row molding, stained like the rest of the 
woodwork, or in certain cases it may be gilt 
or black. The corners should be mitred for 
a good workmanlike finish. 

This same idea is equally effective for a 
hall, where the box should be fastened high 
on the wall and clockworks with weights 
used. Theslath and plastering may be cut 
away for a small space in the wall or the 
brick taken out above the chimney piece, 

FIGURE 7. CLOCK OF PAINTED Woop making a space just large enough to admit 
an alarm clock. The panels should then 
be decorated up to and around this face, and 
one piece of the molding left so it can be moved 
i in order to take the clock out for winding. The 
, hall clock may have a shelf above it for bric-a- 
! brac. 
i The commuter’s clock gives another oppor- 
tunity for the woman who wants to make some- 
i thing useful and pretty for the house. Instead 
of letting the man who has to run for trains 
every morning put his watch on the table, where 
it is likely to be left some day when he has over- 
i slept a bit and hears the train whistle before he 
ete has finished his coffee, get one of these cheap 
watches and put it in a leather case of some sort, 
gt or a little round decorated wooden case made to 
lie flat and not take up much space. Or it is 
pretty for the table to bury the watch in the 
heart of a big artificial rose or chrysanthemum 
glued to a stiff base. 
ES With these suggestions to follow, no one 
need lack pretty clocks. r ATED oE op 
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CHAPTER IX 


FOR BUNGALOW AND COTTAGE 


Caen is a certain pleasure in building and furnishing a summer cot- 

tage unknown in the building and furnishing of a city house. There 
is, moreover, a wide range for one’s individuality to express itself, for con- 
vention is left behind in the linen-shrouded, drawn-curtained houses in 
town, and those who go to the country or shore for pure pleasure settle 
down to living with a’simple equipment that would not satisfy them fifteen 
minutes in the more artificial atmosphere of the city. 

For those who are planning to build a bungalow or cottage, here are a 
few suggestions. It is not supposed for a moment that every woman who 
has become interested in home handicraft can do all of these things un- 
aided.- Some can, for the things are not very hard. But those who cannot 
do all the work themselves can surely do the thinking part, and by the 
aid of a very ordinary workman achieve any or all of the objects here 
described. 

We will begin with some suggestions for the outside of the house. The 
first is for a screen for 
the porch. Open porches 
are well and good, but 
there is a coziness and 
sense of seclusion about 
a screened porch that is 
lacking when the porch 
is open to the gaze of 
the passerby. Few go 
so far from all human 
habitation in their sum- 
mer outing as to be en- 
tirely rid of passersby. 
The screen here shown 
(Figure 1) is part of a 
bungalow built of unfin- 
ished logs, but it is 
equally suitable for any 
rough or rustic finished 
cottage. Straight young 
saplings or the straight 
limbs of older trees are 
chosen, all small 
branches being chopped 
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FIGURE I. PORCH SCREEN OF SAPLINGS 
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FIGURE 2. RUSTIC BANISTER AND NEWEL POST WITH HALL SEAT 


off. One row is nailed upright across the end of the porch, at whatever 
distance one may fancy, another row being nailed crosswise with the same 
spacing in between. It is only necessary to nail them at the ends; if they 
sag or warp a little it will do no harm, the irregularity being rather pleasing 
than otherwise. If for any reason a closer screen is desired, some quick 
growing vine may be planted at the very beginning of the season, and by 
the middle of summer it will have covered the lattice. 

It will be noticed that the steps of this porch are made of unsquared 
logs. Another point that may be suggested in passing is that on any 
country house an old-fashioned wooden trough made of two boards nailed 
together at an angle makes a much more suitable and artistic gutter than 
the usual tin spout. If it is not desired to make the porch screen a per- 
manent part of the house, a very good temporary screen can be made of 
plain matting fastened on in strips, either tacked down tight or arranged 
so that it can be rolled up out of the way. It gives some decorative effect 
to a matting screen to paint two or three broad stripes of color across the 
bottom. 

While still outside the house it is a good time to consider a porch seat. 

- Rustic seats are always good, and they require no great amount of skill 
in making. This one (Figure 5) is of birch branches. There is nothing 
quite so pretty as the birch with its curling silver bark, but there is always 
one objection to it, and that is, that the worms like to work in it better 
than in some other woods. For this, as for the screen, any kind-of wood 
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may be used—hickory, beech, oak, whatever happens to be growing most 
plentifully near your cottage. It is always a good idea to use a smooth 
board for the seat of one of those benches, as it is easier on the clothing. 
Beginning with this board, nail to its four sides four fairly straight sticks 
of birch. Fasten this at the two back corners to sticks that will bring 
the back of the seat as high as you like. Then put on the front legs, 
with cross-pieces for arms, and the building up of the back and the putting 
in of braces may be done as is most convenient. The braces, put in at 
angles, give a slant at the ends of the sticks that makes it easy to drive 
nails through. 

Another suggestion for a seat is to build it in between two trees that 
may chance to stand conveniently near together. Three or four straight 
branches nailed parallel between the trees form the back, the trees them- 
selves serving for the back legs. Two short pieces coming forward and 
joining two uprights form the arms and front legs and the seat is nailed 
in place at the proper hight. Wherever there is a fine vista or a cosy 
nook for reading or a chat, it is a good idea to have a seat, whick is a 
constant invitation to this restful enjoyment. s 

Before leaving the outside of the house there is another suggestion for 
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FIGURE 3. GRILL OF UNFINISHED TIMBERS 
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the porch. This 
is a rustic banis- 
ter for the side 
and ends. Fas- 
ten a heavy, un- 
finished timber 
from the corner 
post of the porch 
to the side of the 
house, or to the 
next post if it is 
at the front. Let 
this be a few 
inches above the 
floor of the porch. 
At the desired 
hight fasten a 
similar one paral- 
lel to it. Between 
the two nail up- 
rights of slender 
pieces, also round 
and with the bark 
on, and the result 


FIGURE 6. BAMBOO GRASS HOLDER 


will be a very pleasing, artistic banister. 

Going inside, there is first the stair banister, which in any rustic-finished 
house may be made of these same unfinished timbers. (Figure 2.) Along 
the steps a fairly large timber is fastened, as a base for the spindles, which 
are of rather small, straight branches. The hand rail is a straight timber 
of somewhat smaller girth than the one used for the base. The newel 
post is a straight, but rough-barked and knotted stump, the newel itself 
being one of those gnarled excrescences so often found on trees of various 
kinds. The tree trunk used for the newel post here pictured chanced to 
have growing from it in just the right place a curved limb. This was 
left on and serves for the arm of a seat, the rest of which consists of 
a slab and under braces. If such a limb does not grow on the post 
selected, one may be found on another part of the same tree or another 
tree which can be used in the same way. 

Unfinished timbers are also used to very good advantage as a grill. 
(Figure 3.) They will look well, too, in other than log houses. First 
select two slightly curved branches three or four inches in diameter. It 
is generally easier to find two short ones with nearly the same curves, 
which may be fastened in the center, than to find one long one that will 
make the entire arch. Fasten this arch securely against the side posts of 
the doorway, and between the arch and the cross-piece above fit straight 
sticks from branches about an inch and a half in diameter. Let them 
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be straight up and 
down in the cen- 
ter, slanting 
slightly as they 
near the ends, so 
that the last ones 
will fit in the 
corners. A single 
row is sufficient, 
but a rather better 
effect is secured 
by having a dou- 
ble row, one on 
each side of the 
arch. Both will 
show from any 
part of the rooms 
except the direct 
center. 

A helpful suggestion may be found in the plain deal cupboards running 
across the end of this dining-room, which makes not only a good roomy 
place for dishes and household linens, but gives a broad shelf as well. A 
deal corner cupboard for the kitchen will be found a very convenient ad- 
junct. 

A plain fireplace is the only kind to have in a house like this. The cheap- 
est, simplest and one of the most artistic is of plain brick and mortar (Fig- 
ure 4), built square and low and broad, and deep enough to give a good 
shelf on top. The chimney-piece is built right on up inside and gives a 
pleasing proportion to the whole. It is such a good, honest sort of fireplace 
that one can’t help drawing up to it, being sure to find kindred souls come 
together in response to the spirit expressed in the motto hanging on the 
chimney-piece: : 


FIGURE 5. PORCH SEAT OF BIRCH BRANCHES 


“Who in dear Nature joy can find 
Is welcome to this humble hall; 
Who loves true freedom for mankind, 
To him is welcome most of all.” 


In these houses back in the woods, or down by the sea, one is away 
from the florist and away from the gardener. There is hardly time to start 
a garden, even if there were time to spare from tramping, and rowing, and 
hunting, and fishing, and riding, and swimming, and the several other sports 
of summer occupation, to dig in a garden enough to make things grow. A 
bunch of American Beauties would be as much out of place in a bungalow 
as one’s tramping or hunting costume would be out of place in a town 
drawing-room. But no house seems quite like home without some green 
growing thing, or some freshly gathered leaves or seaweed scattered about. 
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And so every one is sure to want some sort of a box to plant ferns in 
and some sort of holders for things gathered on a ramble in the woods. And 
these must not be jardiniéres or cut-glass or silver vases. They must be a 
sort in keeping with their surroundings. Accordingly we go back to our 
branches of birch or of beech or hickory or oak or alder for the very pretti- 
est kind of a fern box. Any sort of rectangular box may be knocked to- 
gether, or one may be used that has been brought to the house from the 
store with provisions in it. Cover the outside of it with birch bark, when it 
will be ready for the base. It seems unnecessary to give dimensions, as each 
one can decide this for herself, according to the space or place it is to occupy. 

Birch has a way of growing very nice and erect, so it is easy to get good, 


straight pieces. Take a limb of fairly good diameter forthe feet, nailing a 


cross-piece upon two short uprights, mitering them at the corners. A few 
inches back from the ends nail two longer uprights, as far apart as the 
width of the box, so that each upright will come under a corner of the box. 
From one to another of these uprights nail a straight birch stick, so that 
when in place the four will form a frame upon which the box can rest. It 
makes it very secure to cut these pieces down through the center half way, 
cutting out one-quarter of the piece on the inside, thus making an offset 
in which the box fits. The corners and top of the box may or may not be 
finished with rough sticks of the birch. The under braces are put on both 
with reference to the strength and the appearance of the finished box. It 
is a good idea to let two 
of them come near the 
center of the box under- 
neath, ending at the 
cross-piece of the two 
standards. Two short 
ones may be fitted at 
each of the four side 
corners. Ferns that will 
not thrive in such a box as 
this are tired of life, any- 
way. 

For the things one 
gathers for a little while 
and throws away when 
they wither, here is a 
good holder to fasten 
against the wall. In 
prowling about the 
woods, keep your eye out 
for a forked branch three 
or four inches in diameter. 
It should have one limb 
straight and one curved. 


FIGURE 4. A GOOD SORT OF FIREPLACE FOR A BUNGALOW 
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Cut it off just below the crotch, letting the saw work straight. Then saw 
off the curving branch a foot or eighteen inches above the crotch, the 
straight one probably a foot higher. Then with a knife or any sharp tool 
hollow out the curved branch (and, if you like, the other one as well), and 
in this you may put bunches of leaves, branches of pine with cones on it, 
or clusters of any of the shrubs that have blossoms or berries. If you cut 
it out deep enough you can put water in and they will last much longer. 
A hole cut in the back is a good way to hang it on a nail in the wall. 

Another holder for grasses, ferns, or some of the sea mosses and kelp is 
made of a piece of bamboo. (Figure 6.) The butt end of a broken fishing 
rod may be used, though pieces of thicker bamboo are better. The holes 
should be cut just above the rings, for at every ring the fiber runs through 
solid, and this makes it possible to put a little water in the holder. A short 
piece with one hole is very good, or a longer piece may be usd with several 
holes. cut at some distance apart. A hole in the back of this is also the best 
means of hanging it. 
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CHAPTER X 


BUNGALOW FURNISHINGS 


N fitting up the interior of a bungalow or cottage the first thing one thinks 
of is window curtains. If the cottage be down by the sea a very ap- 
propriate material is sail cloth. It comes in a soft, unbleached color, and 
makes a good curtain, as it can be taken down and washed as often as need 
be without damage. Here is another chance for stenciling. Just above a 
fairly deep hem, stencil a line of sailboats riding the waves of a stenciled 
sea. (Figure 1.) Boats as well as sea should be done in the sea blues and 
greens that one sees every day out of the window, the body of the boats, 
the masts and yard-arms outlined in very dark blue, or even black. So 
much has already been said in this book about the method of stenciling that 
no further details seem necessary. Great care must always be taken in 
washing stenciled materials. 

Cheese cloth or unbleached muslin may be used for these curtains, both 
being very inexpensive and washable. If the curtains are for a bungalow 
in the woods, the design may be changed to sprays of pine with cones 
on them, or oak leaves done in autumn colors or some conventional flower 
pattern. ; 

Perhaps in the mountains, if the air grows chill at night, you may 
prefer a curtain of heavier material. And always there are doorways to 
be curtained also. For either of these purposes rep is a good material. It 
comes in good, soft tones, the one shown (Figure 2) being a deep ecru 
or light coffee color. Besides, it hangs in soft folds. The stenciled bor- 


FIGURE I. CURTAIN OF SAIL CLOTH WITH STENCILED BORDER 
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der of this one is a con- 
ventional design done in 
wood browns and greens. 
If desired it might be ex- 
tended along the side that 
hangs toward the center 
of a double doorway. 
However, it is well to 
keep all decoration for 
cottages very simple, and 
the border is quite 
enough. Denim or other 
material may be substi- 
tuted for the rep. 

In the woods and by 
the sea one has often to 
depend wholly upon 
lamps and candles for 
lighting, and nobody 
wants here piano lamps 
and great porcelain- 
bowled or wrought- 
bronze ones. They do 
not belong. Nor do you 
need to buy a cheap little 
glass lamp. Make one, 
like that shown on the 
mantel in Figure 3. Take 
a sheet of tin and cut the 
exact quarter of a circle 
of about twenty or 
twenty-four inches di- 
ameter. If you like, you 
may hammer back the 
circular edge for a half- 
inch to make a dull edge, 
though this is not necessary. Roll the piece around in the era of a cornu- 
copia and fasten the edges together with rivets or narrow strips of the 
tin run through tiny slits punched along the edges. Then cut three bands 
of tin eight inches long and about three-quarters of an inch wide. They 
may be wider or narrower, as you like. Hammer the edges back about an 
. eighth of an inch to stiffen the strips somewhat, and also to give a neater 
finish. Then hammer the strips into a lozenge shape like the pattern shown 
(Figure 4.) This may be varied so long as the braces spread at the bottom 
when in place. The three braces should be put in place at equal distances 
from each other. A single rivet is all that is required to hold them. It 


- FIGURE 2. PORTIERE OF STENCILED REP 
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might be simpler to rivet these braces on before the seam at the back is 
fastened. The holder will be quite complete with nothing but the braces, 
but if you like you may cut two bands of similar width to the braces and 
a few inches shorter; finish them in the same manner and bend them in 
the shape shown in the pattern (Figure 5), riveting them on at the top as 
you did the braces. These will serve as handles. 

All you want to do is to be very sure that the holder stands very firmly, 
so there will be no danger of its tipping over when the lamp is in. Now 
you are ready to treat the whole thing to a coat of black paint, and your 
holder will have very much the appearance of wrought iron if you take care 
not to use shiny paint. Then put into it the flat metal lamp from one of the 
piano or stand lamps that you use in town, not so much for the light it 
gives as for the beauty of it, and you will have something that is in keeping 
with its surroundings. A reflector is not necessary, but it is very useful 
at times, and can be made by riveting at the top of the holder a fan-shaped 
piece of metal rounded at the corners, the back painted, the front left shiny. 

This lamp may be made in sheet iron, brass or copper, whichever gives 
the best effect in the place it is to be used. The two fern dishes that flank 
this lamp on the mantel (Figure 3) are common tin pans painted black, 
and when the summer is over they may be left in the cottage until next 
year without the danger of their tempting any one to break in and steal. 

Another kitchen utensil that can be pressed into service as a fern dish is 
a chopping bowl. This one (Pattern No. 79) is a small size that can be 
bought for twenty-five cents or less. Around the outer edge of it is sten- 


FIGURE 3. SHOWING LAMP MADE FROM SHEET METAL AND FERN DISHES FROM PANS 
PAINTED BLACK 
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ciled a sort of Indian pattern in red, dull yellow, and green or blue, and 
for feet it has three ends taken from curtain poles and screwed into the 
bottom of the bowl. Fill this bowl with leaf mold and moss and plant 
your ferns in the center, and it will make a 
very attractive thing. Your friends will ad- 
mire it for some time before they discover 
how it is made. Still another jar for ferns 
can be made from an old brass kettle of the 
sort that much apple butter has been cooked 
in, in the days and places of apple butter. 
Knock it in at the bottom with a few good 
blows, so it will stand flat on the floor or 
wherever it is put. For handles get from a 
furniture or hardware store two of those 
brass lion heads with rings in their mouths, 
and rivet them on near the top on opposite sides, and there you are. A 
piece of brass of this sort is a good thing to stand in some dark corner to 
let the firelight dance on. 

Buy a black iron kettle, preferably one with four little feet. Get a 
blacksmith to help, telling him just what to do. Have also a kettle, a dish- 
pan, a tin plate and some iron chain. Have the smith fasten around the 
rim of the kettle on the outside, at equal distances, four iron pieces with 
holes through which the link of a chain can be passed. In 
each of these fasten a piece of iron chain about three feet 
long, shorter if the ceiling be very low. Now take a 
tin dishpan without handles, but of good size, and paint 
it dull black on the outside and a soft shade of green- 
on the inside. Cut a round hole in the middle of the bot- 
tom, with ample space for a lamp chimney to go through. 

At four places around the rim, equidistant, cut holes large 
enough for a link of the chain to slip through. Or, it may. 
be simpler to separate the chain here, fastening a hook 
to the lower length of chain and running the hook through 

the hole in the pan, catching the upper length to the hook 

on the other side. By slipping a small piece of iron 

through the link or the end of the hook on the under side 

of the pan, it will be kept from slipping down unevenly. 

(Figure 7.) 

For the upper part of this lamp a pie pan would do if 
it were heavy enough. But it would perhaps be better to 
have the blacksmith or hardware man cut a round placque | 
of iron or brass. If the- latter, it too should be painted 
black. This should be fitted at the edge with four heavy 
rings, very firmly placed, to which the four chains are fas- piures. SHOWING 
tened. In the center, on the upper side, is a heavy hook PATTERNFORHANDLE 


by which the lamp hangs, another hook being screwed pat pose at 


FIGURE 4 
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through a painted pie pan into 
the ceiling. This inverted pan 
protects the ceiling from the 
smoke of the lamp. As will 
be seen, the lamp for this is 
also taken from a piano lamp. 
It should of course be a very 
large one, as a small one 
would be quite lost in this 
heavy setting. It is possible, 
of course, to work this out on 
i a smaller scale, but some of 
Pst OWIE PRICE 25 ane CHOPPING the effect will be lost if it is 
lightened too much. It will 
be found much more convenient in every way if a hook is substituted for 
a link of the chain at the rim of the dishpan. 

The sofa pillow shown (Pattern No. 81) is made of unbleached toweling 
with a stenciled design of poster trees done in flat coloring of greens and 
browns. On anything as heavy as toweling the paint is just as good or 
better than the dye for stenciling. With a pattern of this sort, it is quite 
easy to merely draw in the outline and apply the color with the brush 
after the pattern is removed. It will be noticed that sofa pillows are be- 
ing made oblong instead of square or round. Denim pillows are always 
serviceable, and may be made in the figured material, or plain with a sten- 
ciled pattern. If there are couches in the rooms, cover them with denim 
or burlap, and stencil the covers with a large conventional design along 
the border. 

A suggestion for a waste basket is given in Figure 8. It is made of a 
strip of birch bark. It is a very easy thing to strip birch bark—provided 
the laws do not interfere. Simply cut a line around the tree, and a second 
line the right distance to 
make the strip as wide as 
you want. Then, run- 


FIGURE 8. WASTE BASKET OF PATTERN NO. 81, STENCILED SOFA PILLOW OF TOWELING. 
BIRCH BARK PRICE $I 
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ning your knife up and down between the two lines, you simply peel the 
bark off. It must be worked while green and fresh from the tree, for it has 
a trick of curling up and hardening in such a manner that no amount of 
soaking will coax it straight again. This contracting and hardening enables 
the Indians to make their canoes without nails, as the bark shrinks in 
drying and clings tightly to the frame of the canoe. But while fresh it is 
very workable. For this basket you need a strip from fifteen to eighteen 
inches wide, and from thirty to thirty-six inches long, varying of course 
according to the size you wish the basket 
to be when finished. Punch a row of 
holes along both ends, at corresponding 
distances, ‘then bring the two ends to- 
gether and lace them with strips of wood 
fiber. Before reaching the bottom, slip in 
place a piece of wood cut round to fit the 
basket. In drying, the bark will probably 
shrink enough to hold the bottom in 
place, but it is just as well to drive in 
three or four small nails or tacks to make 
it very secure and guard against the bot- 
tom falling out at the most inopportune 
moment. 

Around the top is laced with the wood 
fiber several wisps of sweet grass, the 
handles being of the same wound round 
with fiber. Sweet grass is not an easy 
thing to get. You may be where it grows 
ever so thick, but if you belong to the 
white race you will never find it. You 
may walk through a field and smell it and 
know it is all about you, but it eludes 
your eye. The Indian has a keen sight 
for sweet grass and can walk along be- pits ans eon Pep cy 
side you and gather it while you are look- METAL PLATE AND SOME CHAJNS 
ing and never find a deaf. So it is, thanks 
to the Indian, if you are in his country, that you can buy little bunches of 
it for this use. 

But the finish of your basket is not dependent upon an Indian. If you 
cannot get sweet grass, take a young willow switch and bend it around 
the top, lacing it in place with the wood fiber, and in the same manner 
use the willow for handles. Willow is everywhere and every one may cut 
it and use it. x 

Birch bark makes good covers for a kodak book for the pictures taken 
during the summer, and it makes a good frame for any pictures you may 
have to hang on the wall of your cottage. If wanted for such uses as this 
it must be kept pressed flat until dry. 
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CHAPTER Xi 
A PORCH NURSERY 


HE porch nursery here described and originally fitted up in a private 

house may suggest possibilities to those who are charitably inclined, 

as well as point the way to a summer in the open air, to that army of busy 
mothers whose journeyings are not beyond their own door-yards. 

There are porches, moreover, that are never used, and whose owners, 
for the sake of the echo of their own childhood, would lend them—if given 
the opportunity. Or, there may be porches to rent. With small individual 
expense, and well-spent effort, a women’s club, sewing society or Sunday- 
school class might undertake the furnishing and management, and so throw 
open the gates of a real city of refuge to many little heat sufferers. 

When the summer came and the King of our story moved from -his up- 
stairs nursery to the porch, his bodyguard was kept on a constant trot up 
and down stairs to fulfil his royal behests. It was very trying, but since 
the King’s health demanded that he live in the open air, there was no re- 
lief, until, figuratively, the mountain was brought to Mahomet. “The 
mountain” came in pieces. The first was the chair runner with the refrain 
of the King’s lullaby stenciled above its hem. (Pattern No. 141). It was 
nothing but a yard of ten cent cotton huck, but it bridged the way to nap- 
land, as the drowsy but rebellious little monarch rocked and sang himself 
“Over the hills to Boston town” amidst his unaccustomed surroundings. 

E There was to have been an 
awning—a prosaic green and 
white one — hung at the end 
of the porch, but it was felt 
that a homemade shade 
would be more likely to meet 
with royal favor, and so a 
canvas sundrop was made. 
After measuring the porch 
opening and allowing three 
inches for the bottom hem 
and two for the top, the 
strips of canvas were cut 
and whipped together by 
hand, hemmed and pressed. 
The bottom part of the cur- 
tain was laid smoothly over 
blotting-paper on a .wide 
table, and held in place with 
thumb-tacks. A pencil line 
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Here-We-Go-Riding — 
K To- Boston -Town. 


PATTERN NO. I4I. CHAIR RUNNER. DESIGN 25 CENTS 
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PATTERN NO. I42. SCREEN FOR PORCH NURSERY. DESIGN 75 CENTS 


was ruled the width of the curtains an inch above the hem, a second line 
dotted in lightly three inches above the first, and a third line ruled in 
two inches above the second. Measuring from each end, a Noah’s Ark was 
stenciled in the middle of the curtain, its base resting upon the dotted 
line. Trees sprang up on each side of the ark, by the same process, and 
one by one the “tame” and then the “wild” animals joined the procession. 

The stencils were cut from heavy manila paper and held in place by 
plenty of pins driven in with a hammer. The ark was painted brown with 
a gay red roof, the trees green, the animals in imitation of their natural 
state, and the space between the ruled lines, brown to simulate a road. 
When thoroughly dry, the dye was steamed to “fix” the colors. A dry, 
then a wet, then a dry cloth was laid over the painted portion of the curtain, 
and a hot iron run back and forth until the three thicknesses of cloth and 
the canvas were perfectly dry. The price of animal patterns is fif- 
teen cents each; trees ten cents; ark ten cents. 

The King was mightily pleaséd with the color effect of the sundrop, al- 
though late in the summer when rain and sun had caught the animals too 
often outside the sheltering ark and they were given a uniform coat of red- 
dish brown, he appeared equally delighted. 
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The drop was suspended from the regular awning contrivance which per- 
mitted its being drawn up and down on pulleys. A heavy spring curtain 
roller would have been quite as good, or a wooden pole in brackets might 
have been used. In the latter case wooden rings would have been sewn 
at regular intervals on the edge of the curtain and the rings slipped over 
the pole. Either pulleys or roller is better than the pole, because it admits 
of more convenient adjustment against the sun, and may be drawn up and 
out of the way during a storm. Weights or a long wooden rod should 
be put in the lower hem to hold the curtain in place against a strong wind, 
or a box of thumb tacks kept handy, but out of reach of baby fingers, may 
render the same service. They may be pushed through the curtain and into 
the rail without defacing either and are easily removed when no longer 
needed. 

A similar drop could be made of denim or other cotton material heavy 
enough to exclude the sun. And instead of stenciling, the decoration may 
be done in applique, by cutting the figures out of a- contrasting material 
and either couching them into place or simply stitching them down on the 
machine. In the latter case do not bother to turn in the edges—kings and 
queens never notice little things like raw edges. 

While the sundrop was being hung, a little white bed was set up in the 
corner of the porch and its sheet turned invitingly back. Now the King 
generally showed a decided avoidance of his bed when it looked like that, 
but there was something 
so novel about going to 
bed out-of-doors that he 
crept in without a mur- 
mur, and while still won- 
dering, dozed off, a victim 
to a habit forced upon 
him and truly none of his 
own making. A friendly 
screen hid the defeat. 
(Pattern No. 142.) 

The frame of this screen 
was an old one found 
among the cast-offs in the 
attic. It was made of 
pine, stained in imitation 
of cherry and with irregu- 
lar lines burned over it 
with a hot point. Such a 
frame may be had from 
any furniture dealer or de- 
partment store for about 
three dollars, or a carpen- 
ter can make it for even 


PATTERN NO. 143. TABLE RUNNER, ALPHABET STENCIL, 
DESIGN 25 CENTS 
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PATTERN NO. 144. HATRACK. DESIGN 25 CENTS 


less, and the sand-papering and staining done at home. The burned lines 
are of no especial value and may be omitted. 

One thickness of heavy unbleached muslin was first stretched taut in 
each panel. Three pieces of tan chambray of the twelve cent quality were 
cut, each twice the length of the panel with two inches allowed for turning 
in at the top and an inch for the sides. Each strip was folded crosswise, 
creased in the middle, unfolded and spread upon the table. The rose tree 
stencil was pinned in place, with the line of the base of the pot three inches 
above the creased line. The pot, growth and foliage were’ painted grass 
green, the roses, rose-pink, and the circular motif, enclosing the leaves 
and roses, light olive. After the floral decoration was finished, two three- 
inch bands were ruled in with a pencil. The top one was painted light 
brown, the bottom dark brown. 

When dry, steamed and pressed, each strip was drawn over a panel, its 
plain half toward the back, and the two ends brought together and tacked 
along the top with brass head nails. The sides were slip-stitched together. 
Considerable care was used to keep the stem of the ornament in a pér- 
fectly vertical position, and to keep the bands in two straight lines across 
the top and bottom of the screen. 

The King’s grandmother presented the nursery with a table runner. 
(Pattern No. 143.) She had heard that children are no longer taught their 
A B C’s,—that they unconsciously absorb them through the mysteries of 
modern education—but she felt that beaten paths were best for a king; 
so she had carefully cut the alphabets from two linen primers, and pasted 
the letters in regular lines across each end of a length of cotton huck, like 
that used for the chair runner. And so the King learned his letters as his 
fathers had before him, by repeating them from A to Z and touching each 
as he named it with a chubby forefinger. 

This educational process developed spots and shadings around the 
letters that made an early visit to the laundry imperative. The letters were 
pulled off, washed with a soft cloth wet in mild suds, and repasted upon 
the freshly laundered background. 

Long before the King had mastered his alphabet, the toy box with 
its significant motto made its appearance, and although he could not read 
them he learned, after one or two rather trying experiences, that the letters 
running around the lid said, “A Place for Everything and Everything in 
its Place”; also that they meant exactly what they said. 

A common pine store box fitted with a hinged lid and casters formed 
the base of this disciplinary adjunct to the porch nursery. For obvious 
reasons it was lined with thin white oilcloth, the kind used for shelves and 
which costs thirty-five cents the yard. The covering was made of tan 
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denim at fifteen cents the yard. A strip of denim was cut long enough 
to reach around the sides of the box, with two extra inches for turning in, 
and wide enough to allow three inches for lapping over the top, and two 
at the bottom. Three inches from the lower edge an inch band was ruled 
in with a pencil, painted green, and a border of rabbits and crocuses sten- 
ciled above it. The colors used were light brown for rabbits, yellow for 
the flowers and dark, shaded to light olive for the leaves. 

In cutting the material for the box lid, a generous allowance was made 
for turning over the edges upon the under side, and the piece stretched and 
held flat upon the table top with thumb tacks. The bands which frame 
the motto were ruled in with a metal square and pencil, and painted green. 
The stencil for the motto was next applied, the letters painted brown and 
the corner motifs olive green to match the border. 

After the usual steaming and pressing the long strip of denim was drawn 
tightly around the sides of the box and fastened with tiny steel tacks in 
an overlapping seam at one corner. Then the lower edge of the denim was 
drawn over the lower edges of the box and tacked on the underside, and 
the top edge over the top of the box, pushed under the oilcloth lining and 
tacked. i : 

The lid was first covered with two thicknesses of heavy muslin, then the 
denim fitted smoothly over and a large tack driven into each corner to 
hold it squarely in position. The cover was secured first along its front 
-edge, where the material was drawn over and tacked underneath the lid, 
then at the back and sides. Finally, an oblong piece of oilcloth, two inches 
` smaller on all sides than the lid, was tacked on the underside with brass 
head nails. Price of motto pattern for chest, one dollar; border, twenty- 
five cents. 

Never having possessed a treasure chest before, the King at first had 
some trouble with the lid while arranging or hunting through his treas- 
ures, but he soon learned to prop it open with his Teddy bear or calico 
cat and had no further difficulty. The chief lady in waiting overhauled it 
occasionally and wiped off the oilcloth with a damp cloth. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that the lid always closed more easily for a day or so 
after. 

It is hard to tell whether the toy or the sandbox was the greater suc- 
cess. The sandbox was painted green and stood at the far end of the 
porch in the shade of the honeysuckle. It was eight inches deep, two feet 
wide and three feet long and rested upon ‘two stout little sawhorses, also 
of pine, which brought it just up to the King’s elbow. It was filled with 
with clean yellow sand from the creek bottom. Here the King worked for 
hours while the bees droned in the vines overhead, and the court rested. 

When the hatrack (Pattern No. 144) came to hang on the porch wall, 
the King found that the motto on his toy box—which he had been to some 
trouble to learn—was very comprehensive in its application. By standing 
upon his broad low stool he could reach the bright, shiny hooks very easily, 
but sad to tell a small brown stick rested there—at intervals—for several 
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days before caps and reefers ceased to litter the throne room floor. But it 
wasn’t long before the swallows were able to carry on their courting in 
friendly, though somewhat uncertain shadow and they, the King and the 
court, found life less embarrassing in consequence. 

A thirty-nine inch poplar board, four and one-half inches wide and three- 
fourths of an inch thick, six black enameled clothes-hooks, and two large 
screw-eyes, were the ingredients in this potential power for order. The 
board was planed and sand-papered, and then a design of kissing swallows 
was drawn upon it. The lines of the drawing were gone over with a 
pyrographic point, and the birds painted yellow. The rest of the board was 
then given a coat of bluish green dye—light at the top and shaded to deeper 
tones toward the bottom. When the dye was thoroughly dry the board 
was given a thin coating of floor wax and polished with the bare hand until 
it shone. Gimlet holes were made for the hooks—one under each motif— 
and the hooks screwed in. The screw-eyes were screwed into the top, eight 
inches from each end, and the finishd rack was hung upon two hooks 
screwed into the weather boarding of the porch. 

Another way to develop this hatrack would be to stencil the decoration 
upon a piece of linen or denim, tack the material smoothly over the board 
and finish with hooks as in the first case. If the effect of the burned outline 
is liked, it may be imitated with a narrow line of black or brown dye after 
the stenciling is finished. 

When the King’s mother went to those mysterious places where she 
always wore her prettiest dresses, and the King was left alone with Jane, 
or when other little royal highnesses came to visit he had a special cloth 
on his tea table. y 

It was of white linen like the every-day cloths, but oh, with such a won- 
derful border! The plates were blue, the bowls were blue, and the spoons 
were blue and matched in color the real bowls which graced the feast. On 
account of the delightful excitement of comparing the “really bowls” with 
the “rag bowls,” the standing up, and crossing and uncrossing of the spoons, 
there were always so many accidents that this cloth could never do service 
more than once before going to the laundry, and it was a matter of con- 
gratulation that the decoration had been stenciled in a flat color, which, 
when faded, was easily brushed over with another coat to look as good 


as new. Tapestry dye will bear careful washing, but it is not in color ` 


nature to withstand boiling—hence the second coat. 

“The cloth with the blue bowls” was made of a square of coarse white 
linen at a dollar the yard. It had a two-inch hemstitched hem and the blue 
stenciling was outlined with old blue mercerized cotton. The amount of 
material, of course, depends upon the size of the cloth, which may be either 
square or oblong or circular according to taste. A circular cloth will! call 
for fringe or lace for an edge finish. Price of pattern twenty-five cents. 

Should any one care to take the time, a similar cloth could be done in 
applique, using old blue linen for bowls, plates, and spoons, and couching 
the edges and outlining the character lines with linen floss a shade darker 
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than the linen used for the applique. Or it might be developed in coarse 
embroidery, by simply outlining the design with heavy outline stitch and 
darning the spaces in horizontal lines. For this two shades of floss should 
be used, a dark shade for the outlines and a lighter for the darning. 

When the frost came and the King returned to his winter palace, all the 
appointments of his porch nursery bore the marks of royal usage, but the 
gratitude due a successful experiment, and the memory of many happy 
days, would permit nothing to be discarded. So all that would not be in 
use during the winter were stored carefully away until next summer, when 
absence and the judicious use of fresh paint will make them as charming 
as ever. 


Any design marked with a price in this book may oe obtained from the Phelps Publishing Company. 
All correspondence should be addressed to Handicraft Department, Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Payment should be made in money order, not cash. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A NURSERY INDOORS 


INA EER or grandmothers, few women ever outgrow being little 
girls at heart, and when, without loss of matronly dignity, they may 
give expression to the little-girl side of their nature, they do it with a ten- 
derness and understanding at once naive and charming. 
- A particular instance of this trait is shown in a nursery fitted up by one 
of these grown-up little girls for her own wee daughters. The room itself 
is a large sunny one, with plenty of windows and a friendly maple outside, 
whose branches cast enchanting shadows summer and winter, and where a 
robin-set up a rival nursery after a plan all her own. 

Because of a vivid recollection of hours spent upon a penitential stool, 
with her face turned toward a corner, meditating upon the sin of disorder, 
the first work of the designer was to build a six-inch toy shelf around 
three sides of the room. This shelf was set on a line with the window 
sill, using little triangular wood braces for the supports, although the iron 
brackets at ten cents a pair at the hardware store would have done as well. 

The man of the house, who had worked at the same bench with his wife 
in their manual training days, made the window seats, designing them 
after the popular mission style. 

In the meantime the whitewasher gave the ceiling a coat of snowy calci- 


FIGURE I, TOY SHELF AND WINDOW SEAT 
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~*~] mine, the painter 
: paintedt he 
woodwork a 
deep, rich buff 

and stained the 
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PATTERN NO. I66. STENCILED CURTAIN OF UNBLEACHED MUSLIN. The walls were 
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already covered 
with plain yellow ingrain paper without a border. 

Window curtains of the cheapest unbleached muslin to be had were sten- 
ciled across the bottom with such flowers as grow only in Mother Goose 
books, and suspended from slender brass rods, screwed to the window cas- 
ings behind the wooden rods which hold the valances. The valances were 
made once and a quarter the width of the windows, and besides giving an 
old-fashioned air to the room, are found of practical use as a protection 
from draft when the upper sash is lowered. (Pattern No. 166.) 

The seat pillows are all filled with silk floss, which is much cheaper than 


' down or feathers, a twenty-four inch pillow costing about seventy-five 


cents. The covers are of plain brown, green and old blue denim, with one 
or two with simple stencil designs for variety. This tan linen pillow (Pat- 


tern No. 167), stenciled with light brown rabbits and green cabbage leaves . 


upon a darker brown background, is the children’s favorite. 

His enthusiasm rising after his success with the window seats, the man 
of the house suggested that a screen might be a useful addition to the 
nursery, and meeting with smiling encouragement, he ordered some 1 by 
3 inch pine scantling and went to work. He made three panels, each 8 
by 24 inches, with mortised corners, ' 
stained and waxed them to match 
the seats and hinged them together 
with small brass hinges. Coarse, 
natural-colored domestic crash at 
twelve cents a yard was chosen for 
the covering. After measuring the 
screen openings and allowing a half 
inch for turning in, three strips were 
cut and the design traced on each. 
(Pattern No. 168.) 

In the panel which represents 
morning the sun is painted yellow 
with yellow and orange rays. The 
clock on the noon panel is brown, 
with brown figures and hands, and PATTERN No. 167. PILLOW STENCILED WITH 


z RABBITS AND CABBAGE LEAVES. 
the night panel has a pale yellow DESIGN 50 CENTS 
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PATTERN NO. 169. HAMMOCK DROP. DESIGN 25 CENTS 


moon and two silver stars emerging from soft blue clouds. The lettering 
is done in brown and the border across the bottom in brown and orange. 

When the painting was finished the strips were pressed, stretched upon 
the panels and tacked in position with small brassheaded nails. Consider- 
able care was necessary to keep the lettering on the three panels in line, 
but by stretching and shifting the nails, it was finally drawn taut and 
true. The back of the screen was covered with plain crash tacked on in the 
same way. 

Baby hammocks like the one which hangs in this nursery are for sale in 
the department store for twenty-five cents. (Pattern No. 169.) The un- 
bleached muslin drop, which is a home addition, has a design of birds and 
bird houses painted upon it with a flat wash of brown. The drop is 
eight inches 
deep, hemmed 
across the bot- 
tom and ends, 
an d securely’ 
sewed to the 
side rope with 
strong linen 
thread. 

A curtain 
roller with 
white oilcloth 
instead of a 
blind is an idea 
for amusement 
on a rainy day. 
The roller is Ds Op 4 
suspended by its a 
regular fixtures 
in an open space 


l t PATTERN NO. 168. SCREEN REPRESENTING MORNING, NOON AND 
petween wo NIGHT. DESIGN 50 CENTS FOR EACH PANEL 
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windows, and the oil- 
cloth rolled up. When 
needed the oilcloth is 
drawn down and the 
children pasté upon it 
pictures cut from old 
cards, books or maga- | 
zines, at their own 
sweet will. For a few 
days, generally, they 
regard their work with 
pride; then it may be 
either rolled out of 
sight or washed off to 
make room for a new 
inspiration. 

The nursery table, 
originally a folding 
card table, and the 
little chairs were 
bought at a depart- 
ment store for two dol- 
lars and a half for the 
table and fifty cents 
OILCLOTH CURTAIN ON oIGetEe CHILDREN CAN PASTE each for the chairs. 

After sawing off the 
_ legs until the table top stood eighteen inches from the floor, the varnish 
was removed from the table and chairs with strong lye applied with 
a scrubbing brush (one of the patent varnish removers would have been 
quicker and easier) and the wood rubbed smooth with fine sand paper. 

A conventionalized rose tree was traced upon the backs of the chairs, the 
growth extending down the center to the seat and spreading with almost 
geometric exactness around the edge of the seat. The design was burned 
in with a pyrographic needle and the foliage painted green, the roses red 
and the growth brown. The middle of the seat was made a lighter green 
than the foliage, and the back and legs painted the same shade. (Pattern 
No. 171.) 

Before beginning work on the table an exact paper pattern was made of 
the top, the pattern folded upon its diameters into four segments, creased, 
then opened and the design drawn upon it. A May pole with fluttering 
ribbons, its top toward the center, was drawn upon each fold, with 
medallion-shaped frames inclosing scenes of children at games in the sec- 
tions between. One section shows the children flying a kite, one threading 
the needle’s eye, one playing blind man’s buff, and one rolling the hoop. 
(Pattern No. 172.) 

When the design was finished the pattern was laid upon the table top 
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and pinned by driving in the pins with a ham- 
mer. Tracing paper was slipped between the 
table and pattern and all the lines traced with a 
stylus, then burned in. 

The May poles and the medallion-shaped 
frames were painted brown, the ribbons red, 
yellow and blue. The children’s faces, hands 
and stockingless legs were left unpainted. 
Frocks, aprons, hats and shoes were made as 
gay as red, blue, brown, and yellow could 
make them; hair brown or yellow; fields green, 
dotted with yellow or blue or pink posies, as 
fancy led. Last, a green band was painted 
around the edge of the table, and the color 
shaded from dark to light toward the center of 
the table over the unpainted portions, thus 
throwing the design into relief against a soft 
green background. ? 

The rugs in this nursery are of natural- aa Ea eS ab ca 
colored fiber, measuring 3 by 5 feet and 
costing three dollars each. (Pattern No. 173.) The design of sheep and 
shepherds’ crooks which forms the border would have grieved little 
Bo Peep, for not a 
lambkin in the whole 
procession has a tail 
to wag behind him. 

Leaving this nur- 
sery we push aside 
the heavy cotton 
portière shown in 
the last’ illustration. 

(Pattern No. 174.) It 
is made of the sev- 
enty-two-inch crash 
at a dollar and a half 
`a yard which has but 
recently come upon 
the market. A three- 
inch hem with the 
“silver bells’’ and 
“pretty maids’’ of 
Mistress Mary’s gar- 
den stenciled above it © 
forms the border. As 
there was no author- 


PATTERN NO. 172. NURSERY TABLE-TOP. DESIGN $2 
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ity for the color of these famous flowers, the “silver bells” were painted 
1 blue, the “pretty maids” red and the leaves green. 
Other materials than those used here may be substituted, as plain rag 
$ rugs instead of fiber, crash for the pillows, denim or three widths of towel- 
Í ing sewed together for the portière.“ ; 

The round table could be replaced by an oblong wash bench such as sell 
i for fifty cents, and the chairs by the little wooden footstools at fifteen. A 
design of simple geometric forms between straight bands would be a good 
ornament for a bench table, and the same design, reduced, would look well 
on the stools. E 

Store boxes covered with plain or figured fabric and with or without 
hingdd lids make good window seats. Trunk rollers will add to the facility 
of handling when the room is swept, but they should be turned so as not 
f to roll too easily, or the children, jumping up and down upon the seat, will 
li receive some ugly falls. 
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PATTERN NO. 173. BO-PEEP RUG. DESIGN $I ` 


Any of the designs in this book may be obtained, ifthey are marked with a price, from the Phelps 
Publishing Company. Address all correspondence to pe nears Department, Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. Do not make payment in cash. 
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PATTERN NO. 174. MISTRESS MARY PORTIERE. DESIGN 50 CENTS 


A TEA PARTY IN THE HOMEMADE NURSERY 


CHAPTER XIII 
SOME HOMEMADE TOYS 


HE demand for toys has created such a compiete and varied market 

that she who has a full purse and disposition to spend may play 

Mrs. Santa Claus with very little effort. But where dollars are few and 

small folk with great Christmas expectations many, it becomes necessary 

for fertile brains and nimble fingers to work busily and overtime against 
the coming of good Saint Nick. 

In those households where the jolly old fellow is frowned upon and no 
mystery surrounds the origin of the Christmas shower, the children them- 
selves can help. While their efforts will be crude, it is well to remember 
that children are not so “finicky” as grown-ups and that the same respect 
is due to their work as to the perfect output of older hands. 

T he home to y - maker 
will need a few tools if 
she is to work e f fectively 
and use her time to best 
advantage. The ` follow- 
ing list fur- nishes a very 
good equip- ment: A bot- 
tle of glue, paste, a box 
of tapestry dyes or oil or 
water colors, a small saw 
frame and a package of 
saws (No. 2), or a small 
carpenter’s saw, a piece 
of beeswax, a hammer, 
small wire nails, a box of 
a 2h a Oo Bao tacks, a pair 
Otessem alot py Watered sal 
jack knife, and a pair of 
Sr (0 lee shears. 

As one bot- tle of paste 
goes very ep ieee eee 
especially if the chil- 
dren are helping, it 
would be well to make a pot 
after the fol- lowing re- 


cipe: Stir toa FIGURE T, A TOY MADE BY THE CROW INDIANS smooth 
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FIGURE 2. DOLLS’ FURNITURE, MADE FROM BERRY BOXES AND CLOTHESPINS 


batter one pound of flour and two quarts of water, one-half ounce of nitric 
acid, one dram of boric acid, and bring to a slow boil. When the mixture 
has partially cooled, add a few drops of clove oil. This paste will keep 
in closed jars for months. 

Carpenter’s saws are to be had at most hardware stores. One cost- 
ing fifty cents will be ‘heavy enough for the work in hand. A hand or jig 
saw frame costs from eighty cents to a dollar and a quarter, a package 
of twelve saws, eight cents. In using a carpenter’s saw it is well to remem- 
ber that a drop of oil spread along the blade will facilitate the work, and 
frequent rubbing of beeswax over the teeth of the jig saw will keep it 
from breaking. Should you be the fortunate possessor of a scroll saw 
worked with the foot, or have access to one, you will be able to work much 
faster and leave less trimming with the knife in finishing than with either 
the jig or carpenter’s saw. 

In setting the saw in the jig frame, open the clamp at the top, insert the 
saw with its teeth pointing downward, and so that the plain part of the 
saw extends beyond the top about a quarter of an inch, and clamp se- 
curely. Secure the other end of the saw after similar fashion, and adjust 
with the thumb screw at the back of the frame until the saw is drawn 
taut and stiff. In sawing, hold the frame in a vertical position, keeping 
up a uniform motion of the arm. Do not push on the saw nor try to 
hurry it, or it will break. Unless the eye is very true, draw a pencil line 
for the saw to follow. 

Very fascinating dolls’ furniture may be made of clothespins and old 
berry baskets while learning to use the saw. Maybe the easiest article 
to begin with, is a settle. First draw a pencil line dividing the box into 
halves, and then, holding the box upside down upon the table, saw upon 
the line until the box falls apart. Put a drop of glue between the two 
little boards which are to form the bottom of seat and place under a 
weight to dry. Cut off the heads of four clothespins to the height of 
one inch and tack them to the four corners of the seat with matting tacks 
driven in from the top of the seat. Rub all the edges smooth with sand- 
paper, give feet and seat a coat of olive green or light brown dye or paint, 
fit a pillow into each end, and the settle is ready for the most fastidious 
small doll of the family. (Figure 2.) 
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A dining-room table is made from a 7 by 10 inch board and four 
clothespins whose tips have been sawed off. Set well under the board 
and secured with warm glue or matting tacks, these clothespins make very 
substantial table legs. l 

Two chairs like the one shown may be made from one basket and the 
tips of the pins left from the settle. These tips have just the proper curve 
for a well set up chair, and when they, with the seat, have been stained 
to match the table and placed in hospitable array around it, the sight is a 
most inviting one.. 

A berry basket cart almost tells of itself how it is made, but since chil- 
dren are very particular about the turning quality of wheels, a word regard- 
ing them may not fall amiss. After gluing the axle across the middle 
of the bottom of the basket so that it extends an inch on each side, grind 
the ends round and smooth with sandpaper until the wheels slip on easily. 
These wheels are two old checkers with gimlet holes run through the cen- 
ter. If these holes are not too large, gilt head nails will serve to hold the 
wheels upon the axles; otherwise tiny pegs will be necessary. The cross- 
bar on the tongue of the cart is fastened in place with a matting tack, and 
the tongue to the body of the cart with small tacks and a thin coating of 
glue to make it perfectly secure. (Figure 3.) 

The cocoanut cradle is a more difficult bit of sawing because of the 
shape and hardness of tlie shell; but if a string is tied tightly around the 
middle of the cocoanut from end to end, and another just past the middle 
in the opposite direction, and pencil lines drawn beside the strings, the 
work will be made easier. The rockers were sawed from a piece of thin 
pine board and glued underneath. To insure their fitting, a stiff paper 
pattern was first made, its outline drawn upon the wood and then followed 
with the saw. A downy bed, a white comfort, a wee pillow, with a “baby 
doll” asleep upon it, and another gift is completed. (Figure 4.) 

All who have read or told the same story over and over again, in 
obedience to the 
demands of small 
folk, will wel- 
come this scheme 
by which story 
book people may 
walk forth from 
their covers and 
speak for them- 
selves. 

The story se- 
lected for illus- 
tration is that of 
Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, al- 
FIGURE 3. A BERRY BASKET CART though Golden 
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Locks, Red and White Rose, Beauty and the Beast, Cinderella and many 
other nursery classics are equally adapted to this treatment. 

The first step is to make silhouette drawings of the dramatis persone, 
and then of the scenery. Make these sketches large or small, but since 
some children like “great big” things, and others small ones, it is well 
to consult the personal taste of the recipient. 

Bristol or very heavy mounting or straw board is heavy enough for small 
figures, but for those over ten inches high building board or pine, holly 
or basswood, is best. Building board is to be had for ten cents a square 
foot at a builder’s supply house; basswood is fifteen cents a foot, and holly 
thirty. Either holly or basswood is adapted to pyrography. If the best 
boards from some old pine grocery boxes are planed and sandpapered, they 
furnish excellent material. The figures in this illustration were sawed 
from white mounting board a little over an eighth of an inch thick. 

Sketches of Red Riding Hood, the 
Ver Odes — VSh EAO Granny’s cot- 
tage and the trees and bushes of the 
wood, with sepa- rate sketches of 
Red Riding Hood’s arm holding her 
basket, Hugo’s arm and ax, were 
transferred to the mounting board 
with carbon paper and sawed out. A 
compass made of a piece of stiff pa- 
per, with a pin for a pivot and a pencil 
point thrust through the free 
end, was used to inscribe the circles 
which, sawed out, formed the little 
platforms for the figures. Oblong 
platforms were FIGURE 4. DOLLS’ CRADLE SAWED FROM made for the wolf 
and for Granny’s Bt Nas 2 . cottage. (Figure5.) 

One of the children’s story books, whose dog-ears attested to the esteem 
in which it was held, was taken as a guide for the painting and the colors 
were laid on flat and bold, without shading. The historic cape and hood 
were painted a vivid red, socks blue and slippers brown, while Hugo was 
dressed in a brown smock and buskins, as tradition demands. The trees 
were painted green with brown trunks, the bushes bear the cheeriest of 
pink, yellow, and.blue flowers, and all the platforms are green to represent 
the grass of the woodland. Granny’s cottage is brown, with a white door, 
where the bobbin swings conspicuously. Roses clamber over it in realistic 
fashion and there is good authority for believing that Granny herself is 
sound asleep behind the latticed windows. 

Before beginning the color work, Red Riding Hood’s arm holding the 
basket was placed in position upon the figure of Red Riding Hood, and 
a hat pin run through the two thicknesses of board at the elbow. One 
end of a piece of thin copper wire—that which is used for the handles of 
paper buckets is about right—was given a turn with the pliers, thrust 
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through the holes made by the hat pin, snipped off a quarter of an inch 
from the board and given another turn. By this simple process Red Riding 
Hood may carry her basket of fresh eggs and pot of butter at the angle 
least fatiguing to her plump little arms. A similar “joint” put in Hugo’s 
shoulder enables him to wield his ax with great force, while the one in 
his hand permits the ax to assume a variety of positions. 

A bit of bright red cord with a tiny button on one end is thrust through 
a pin hole in the cottage door for the bobbin, and tiny kid hinges permit 
the door to swing open in response to the knocking of the wily old wolf, 
and to close upon the tragedy which followed; to open again to the knock- 
ing of Red Riding Hood, to remain -closed during the dialogue between 
the little girl and the wolf and then to be swung wildly outward as Red 
Riding Hood runs to the protection of the good Hugo. z 

The only problem which these toys present is the fastening of the figures 
to the platforms. This may be done either by allowing a small projection 
at the bottom of each and inserting this projection into a slot of correspond- 
ing size sawed through the platform, or they may be glued or nailed in an 
upright position with slender wire nails. 

To saw a slot with a jig saw, make a hole through the wood with a small 
nail, loosen the saw blade at the lower end, pass it through the hole from 
the top, and saw an opening to fit the projection. If the saw does not cut 
a clean opening, a little whittling or grinding with a piece of sandpaper 
will secure better results than further work with the saw. 

The idea in putting the figures upon separate platforms, is to permit of 
their being shifted about according to the action of the drama as inter- 


FIGURE 5. ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE STORY OF RED RIDING HOOD 
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FIGURE 6. TOY SOLDIERS THAT CAN BEAT A DRUM AND HOLD A GUN 


preted by the small stage manager. Uniform projections and a number of 
slots in one long plank is another way to accomplish a varied stage setting, 
but is more taborious both in the making and adjustment. 

Every normal small boy is supposed to long for a drum at Christmas 
time; but maybe a troop of soldiers who will hold guns, and a drummer 
whose arms will move up and down and at least pretend to beat a drum, 
will not be a disappointing substitute. (Figure 6.) 

These soldiers are twelve inches tall and made of wood. They were 
painted with dyes, then heavily waxed against the possibility of their some 
day being commanded to ford a stream, swim the bath tub or to perform 
some other feat equally damaging to water colors. The wires which fasten 
the arms to the body were made a little longer than those used for the Red 
Riding Hood toys, to allow a gun to be pressed between the body and arm. 
The guns were made of thinner wood than the soldiers and whittled into 
shape. 

For those little people loyal to old Mother Goose, here is Tom the piper’s 
son making off with the pig he stole. Both Tom and the pig are made 
of many pieces jointed together with bits of copper wire, which permits 
of all manner of antics. (Figure 7.) 

Little Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue, Johnny Green, may all be made to tell 
quite as lively a tale as that of Tom, and I’m sure any one of them would 
point a far better moral. 

As no small part of the attractiveness of these toys depends upon the 
coloring, let us talk about the relative advantages of oils and dyes or water 
colors. To one unaccustomed to painting, tapestry dyes, which come 
already mixed, or aniline dyes, whose preparation almost every woman un- 
derstands, will present fewer difficulties and be less expensive than oils. 
They are apt, however, to come off or to run should water be accidentally 
dropped upon them, unless protected by a coat of wax or varnish. If wax 
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is used, apply a small bit with the fingers and spread it evenly over the 
whole surface of the toy; allow to stand for half an hour and polish with 
tissue paper. Artists’ oil paints should be protected with varnish. House 
paints generally contain enough varnish in themselves, but they are hardly 
adaptable to this work because of their bulk and the variety of colors 
required. 

Lest there are those who may think toy-making frivolous work for 
craftspeople, let me refer to the Dresden toys made in the German craft 
shops, and to offer an illustration (Figure 1) of the work in a mission school 
among the Crow Indians, where the new educational trinity of head, heart 
and hand holds equal place with the “three R’s.” Try some of these toys 
for Christmas. 


FIGURE 7. TOM THE PIPER’S SON AND THE STOLEN PIG 


All designs in this book may be obtained, if they are marked with a price, from the Phelps Publishing 
Company. Address all correspondence to Handicraft Department, Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Do not make payment in cash, . 


CHAPTER XIV 
APPLIQUE WORK 


HE needle offers two services to house decoration—embroidery and 

applique. Artistic effect is the aim of both, but because embroidery 

is “the long way round” and applique “the short cut,” the latter has won a 

prominent and stable place as an art factor. Its simplicity and directness, 

its durability and sparing in time without loss of effect, recommend it to 
all craftsmen of to-day. 

Applique is what its name signifies the laying of one fabric upon an- 
other. It is in no sense embroidery, as embroidery is generally under- 
stood, the stitches used being the simplest known to ordinary sewing. Its 
effectiveness depends upon the design, combination of materials and color 
‘scheme, and not upon the amount or nicety of its needlework. 

Designs for applique should be drawn with the restrictions of this method 
of decoration in mind, and with reference to the articles they are to orna- 
ment, and the places those articles are to fill. For there is nothing much 
more discouraging than to expend a lot of work upon a thing only to find 
that it wars with all its surroundings. Designs should be bold, simple 
and decisive. The parts to be appliqued should be as large as possible, 
with definite, strong outlines; if they are small, applique degenerates into 
mere patchwork and should, consistently, give place to embroidery. 

Three things help i to determine the 
character of the de- sign — whether the 
pattern is to be light upon a dark back- 
ground, dark on a light background, or 
whether pattern and background are to 
maintain a neutral tone. Generally, a 
dark applique upon a light background 
should be smaller than the same de- 
sign upon a dark background, but no 
iron-clad rule can be laid down. The bet- 
ter way for a be- ginner in this work 
is to cut a paper pat- tern of the applique 
motif and pin or paste it in place, 
then with a stick of chalk sketch in lines 
of growth, if the motif is a plant form, 
or structural lines, if purely conven- 
tional. The pattern may be trimmed and 
shaped until it as- sumes proper pro- 
portions, and the p f| chalk lines brushed 
off and redrawn un- til the whole design 
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The choice of fabrics is 
such an important ele- 
ment in the success of ap- 
plique, that a brief discus- 
sion of adaptable ma- 
terials may not be out of 
place. When available, 
fabrics of firm but rather 
soft texture, and weave 
interesting in itself, 
should be selected for 
body materials. A cloth 
combining two colors, or 
two tones of the same 
color, in its warp end 
woof, is a great help, not 
only in determining the 
color of the applique, but 
the colors of the threads PATTERN NO. 129. PARTIALLY WORKED MAT WITH CLOVER 
for the needlework as LEAF APPLIQUE 
well. Cheviot and French 
burlap, homespun, Russian crash, craftsman canvas, denim, are good body 
materials for such large pieces as portiéres, screens, wall panels, couch 
covers and pillows. For small pillows, magazine and book covers, table 
cloths and mats, linen in natural color has preference, although wool and 
cotton rep and heavy silk are often used. 

For the applique motif a finer and more precious-looking material than 
the body fabric should be used. Should there be two motifs in applique, 
one upon the other, the smaller should be of the finer material. Thus vel- 
vet is applied upon silk and silk upon wool, or a fine two-toned linen upon 
natural linen and the natural linen upon homespun or Russian crash. 
Sometimes serge is used where the background is wool rep or craftsman 
canvas. But for table cloths and such other things as are fated to the tubs 
sooner or later, an all-linen combination gives best satisfaction. 

With natural linen or unbleached crash for body material, a hunt through 
the scraps left from the summer’s sewing may reveal just the thing for 
the applique. But if the scrap bag refuses to lend itself to economy, try the 
dry goods counter for two-toned mercerized linen. You will probably find 
it there at less cost than in the art department, where all materials are 
rather expensive, besides coming in such wide widths that to get what 
one needs is to buy extra material as well. 

Heavy linen or mercerized cotton floss is used for the needlework, and 
long-eyed embroidery needles or thin darning needles. Large, loosely: fit- 
ting embroidery frames are a convenience, but by no means a necessity, 
as the materials are firm and stitches coarse, and the basting of the applique 
precludes any possibility of its slipping. 
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The little sampler illustrated shows the stitches employed. They are 
so simple and such old friends that they scarcely need description. Couch- 
ing, which is generally used to outline the applique motif, is simply a coarse 
buttonhole stitch done over one or several strands of linen floss. Some- 
times, instead of buttonholing, the thread is brought from underneath, 
passed over the strands at 
right angles and carried 
out of sight on the wrong 
side again. This style of 
couching is often used 
when it is desirable to in- 
troduce a bright color 
note in small quantities. 
The drawn work border 
with turned corner is a 
suitable finish for cur- 
tains or table cloths, as 
is also the slanting over- 


hand and chain stitch, 
PATTERN NO. 130. PILLOW OF RUSSIAN CRASH WITH 5 
APPLIQUE OF DULL RED LINEN. PATTERN 20 CENTS further down the sam 


À pler. Often a pillow 
needs a finish to close in the design and the last stitch on the sampler illus- 
trates such an one done in dull blue and olive green. Women skilled in 
drawn work and embroidery will be able to invent and apply many effective 
stitches of their own, and so give an individuality to their work which imi- 
tative work can never approach in interest. However, for a first attempt, 
it may be just as well to follow the prescribed methods. 

Having drawn the design and transferred it to the body material, cut 
the applique motifs and baste each 
in place with small, close stitches. 
The edges may be simply turned 
in and sewed down invisibly, but 
the more effective way is to out- 
line each motif with a couching 
of heavy linen floss, either in one 
or several colors, thus framing 
éach and making the outline a 
part of the whole design. 

The mat begun in the illustra- 
tion is an eighteen-inch circle of 
natural linen. The applique is a 
green clover leaf outlined with 
couching of blue-green linen floss 
over a strand of orange floss. 
The light line joining the motifs PATTERN NO. 132. LINEN TABLE COVER WITH 


H PLIQUE. DESIGN 
is of the blue-green, and the pele es Sony z 
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heavy, rope-like scroll inclosing the whole is of the orange. The blue line 
is single outline stitch, the orange is double. A suitable finish for this mat 
would be either a narrow linen fringe, or heavy lace dipped in coffee until 
it had taken on the same color as the body of the mat. 

In couching, lay the threads to be 
buttonholed over, along the edge of 
the applique, and make the button- 
holing coarse enough to show the 
under strand distinctly. When no 
note of contrast is needed the under 
thread is omitted and the button- 
holing done compactly, as in the ob- 
long pillow. A strong effect is 
gained by omitting the under strand, 
deepening the buttonholing and set- 
ting the stitches close together, a 
light effect by making them shallow 
and scattering. Often two qualities 
of stitches are combined in the same PATTERN NO. 131. MAGAZINE COVER WITH 

. k EGYPTIAN DESIGN. DESIGN 25 CENTS. 
piece of work, as in the band on the $ 
magazine cover. The top shows a scattered shallow stitch done in light 
floss, and the bottom a compact, deep one in dark floss, the effect being to 
give weight to the lower edge of the band. : 

A pillow warranted to wear may be patterned after the one here pic- 
tured. It is made of two twenty-four-inch lengths of coarse, tan-colored 
Russian crash, with an applique in tulip design of dull red linen. After 
the motifs were basted in place they were buttonholed with a deep, closely 
set stitch in floss a shade deeper than the linen. The growth is done in 
outline stitch with olive green floss, and the cross-stitch border in red and 
olive green—the green predominating. 

Sometimes Russian crash may be had in a dull, stone gray. A good 
color scheme for this design upon a gray background would be orange, 
blue and olive, or two shades of blue and olive, or orange, dull red and 
olive. Considerable variety in color harmony may be secured by just the 
flosses used. _ 

In the, dark green pillow made 
of two-toned craftsman canvas the 
applique is green linen the shade 
of the lighter thread in the canvas. 
The couching is done with orange 
over two strands of cadet blue. So 
large a motif as this one would be 
flat and meaningless if its surface 
were left unbroken, so a few lines 
were outlined and the corolla of 
the flower simulated, to give it 
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character. This pillow is twenty-four inches square, and would look well 
in a library, den or formal hall. 

The magazine cover shows two applique motifs, one upon the other. 
The body material is coarse linen of the kind once in demand for dusters, 
and now affected by the tailor-made girl for her summer coat suits. The 
design and coloring are Egyptian. A magazine cover should be a close 
but not so tight a fit that it will rumple the back, and for this reason spe- 
cific measurements cannot be given, as magazines vary considerably in size. 
Having cut the linen according to the magazine for which it is intended, 
allowing four inches at @ach end for flaps and a half inch on all sides for 
hems, baste a two-inch band of light blue linen an inch from the upper 
edge. In the middle of the front of the cover and with its top line upon 
the top line of the blue band, baste the Indian red motif. Couch the top 
of the blue band with a scattering buttonhole stitch in yellow floss, and its 
lower edge with a closer, deeper stitch in dull red. Outline the sides of 
the red motif also with the red couching. The petals of the lotus flower 
are suggested in outline done in red, while the blue curved lines sup- 
porting the band give the needed color balance. In finishing the cover, 
hem the ends first, turn the 
hems along the top and bottom, 


turn back the flaps and run 
across with a row of machine 


stitching. Use thread the same 
color as the linen. 

Aside from carpets and cur- 
tains, few things in the house re- 
ceive harder wear than table 
covers. To keep them fresh re- 
quires frequent visits to the 
laundry or to the cleaners’, 
from which they return each 
time with a more discour- 
aged appearance and unfailing 
signs of their fu- ture fitness for 


the ragbag. This table cover 

will, in time, PATTERN No. 133. CANVAS PILLOW FOR DEN OR have to make 
€ X HALL. DESIGN 50 CENTS 

th e acquaint- ance of 


soap and water, too, but it is made of a dark tan linen which will postpone 
that day for some time, and then come out of the ordeal looking as good 
as new. The linen square was first hemstitched with orange floss, an ap- 
pearance of strength being given by crossing the stitches upon the right 
side. Mercerized green linen disks, each three inches in diameter, were 
set in each corner and their outlines couched with canary-yellow floss over 
orange. The character lines and satin stitch jewels, which change the 
motifs from-flat, senseless disks into conventional roses, are done in the 
yellow. Straight lines in heavy “outline stitch hold the motifs together, 
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and the scrolls lend grace to what would otherwise be a rather austere out- 
line. 

The illustrations here given of the uses of applique are all of a useful 
rather than ornamental variety. Yet applique may be made quite as orna- 
mental, quite as elegant and forbiddingly expensive as any may desire. 
For it is no new art, especially created for economical and busy crafts 
people, but a very old and extravagant one of Italian origin. In its pride, 
applique was the chosen ornament of royalty, often being fashioned from 
velvet, silk and cloth of gold, with gold thread for outlining and real gems 
to further enrich it. In those days a favorite method was to cut the same 
motif from two materials, say silk and velvet, and then to transpose them, 
putting the silk motif in the velvet frame and the velvet in the silk. The 
edges were overhanded together and the stitches covered with gold thread. 
While this bit of history may not be applicable to house furnishings, it 
may be suggestive where dress trimmings are concerned. A homemade 
velvet applique is very handsome on the cuffs and revers of an evening 
cloak, or one of silk with imitation jewels upon a party or opera bag. 
Small boys have been known to swell with pride when they discovered the 
insignia of valor sewn upon their coat sleeves, and girls who were not 
averse to more than a suggestion of gold lace. But a hint to the wise is 
sufficient. 


All patterns with price designated in this book may be obtained from the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany. Address all correspondence to Handicraft Department, Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass, Make payments in money order, not cash. 


CHAPTER XV 
PRINTING WITH WOOD BLOCKS 


P RINTING with the wood block has played an old part in the history 

of art and letters, yet its recent revival and application to fabrics for 
their ornamentation has created all the enthusiasm of a first discovery. 
Embroidery, applique, and stenciling—the accepted methods of beautifying 
cloth—seem stereotyped beside the variety of interest offered in the design- 
ing and carving of the wood block, the preparation of the color pad, and 
printing. Nor does the interest end even here, for often the wood print 
invites the grace of embroidery, a stenciled line, or a band of applique to 
enhance its effectiveness, according to the taste of the artist. 

The best wood for the block is one which has a fine, close grain. Box- 
wood is best, but difficult to get. Holly, maple, oak, and basswood are next 
best. Pine is not available for the work. The block should be at least 
half an inch thick, preferably an inch and a half, and planed and sand- 
papered on all sides. The thick blocks will be found easier to handle, 
besides making it possible to correct with a plane any gashes made by 
the accidental slipping of the carving tools. 

A small set of carving tools such as that shown on the next page costs 

one dollar. It consists of 


six tools, three chisels 
and three gouges. The 
first chisel on the left has 
a straight edge, the 
second is curved, the 
third slanted. The first 
gouge is straight, the last 
two curved—the second 
having a more abrupt 
curve than the first. Each 
gouge is grooved to per- 
mit its cutting deep into 
the wood. The chisels 
are used for outlining the 
design and leveling the 
background, the gouge 
for gouging out the 
spaces. 

For the first attempt 
the design should be 


THE BLOCK IN POSITION AND BEING CARVED - 
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simple, preferably geo- 
metrical, and with 
straight lines. Hav- 
ing drawn the design 
first on paper, trans- 
fer it to the, block 
with carbon paper. 
Make the lines clear 
and’ strong, going 
over them, if neces- 
sary, with a lead pen- 


cil, as they are apt to 
be erased in the CARVING TOOLS, A WOOD BLOCK IN VENEER AND SIX PRINTS 


working. 

Next, nail a cleat upon the top of your table and place the block with 
the design side up, against the cleat. Press a second cleat tightly against 
the block on its opposite side and nail the cleat to the table. The nails need 
not be driven clear in, but just far enough to hold the cleats and keep the 
block from slipping while being carved as herewith illustrated. 

In carving a simple de- 
sign in which all the lines 
are straight, first cut 
vertically into the wood 
on the lines of the design 
with the straight edge 
chisel, then carefully 
gouge and chip away all 
the background with 
whichever tools best fit 
the spaces, until the de- 
sign stands a quarter of 
an inch in relief. In chis- 

. eling, do not try to cut 
away large chips at a 
time, or to gouge the 
whole length of a curved 
line. Patience and little 

- chips will bring better re- 
sults. This will be found 
slow work at first, but by 
the time you have carved 
two or three blocks, you 
will be surprised at the 
rapidity with which the 

> chips fly, and how your 

PRONTING WITH THE WOOD BLOCK hand has learned to select 
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PRINTING WITH WOOD BLOCKS 


the tools almost mechanically. Practice brings skill, and skill means 
speed. 

If the outlines of the design are curved, cut into them first with the pointed 
chisel. Care must be taken to have all edges which mark the lines of the 
design true, and all the background cut away to the same depth. Several 
sheets of sandpaper of varying coarseness may be cut into strips and used 
to help reduce the background and smooth away any unevenness left by the 
chisels. An old square, cross-cut file will also be found useful, especially 
in securing a sharply pointed corner. 

It is quite possible to carve a wood block with an ordinary jackknife, and 
if one has the time to spend upon it, the results are as good as with the 
regular carving tools, but it is slow work and it is wise to have a roll of 
adhesive plaster handy in case of cut fingers. 

Considerable muscle is necessary to force the tools through the wood, 
and a light hammer with which to start and sometimes to urge them along 
will be a great help. 

There is another way to make a wood block which is the device of an in- 
genious woman who had a jig saw but no carving tools. This woman traced 
her design upon a piece of board about a quarter of an inch thick, then sawed 
out and sandpapered each part of her design. She made a second tracing 
of the design upon a wood block, fitted each sawed-out piece upon its corre- 
sponding tracing and glued it there. 

The next step is the preparation of the color pad. Cut about twelve 
pieces of cheese cloth or coarse muslin, each an inch larger on all sides than 
the carved wood block, and pile them evenly one on top of the other. They 
may then be simply sewn together and laid upon a plate, but a better way is 
to fasten them to a small board by driving a tack through the thicknesses 
of cloth and into the board at each corner. The board will protect the hands 
against stain, besides adding considerably to the ease of handling. 

Both oil color and dyes are good mediums for printing. Dyes should be 
used undiluted. When a large piece of work is to be done house paint has 
the advantage of being inexpensive and already prepared, but when little 
color is needed, the best plan is to thin tube oil paint with turpentine in the 
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required quantity. Then there are no half full cans of paint left over to 
tease an economical soul or induce the use of an inappropriate color just 
to use up the odds and ends. 

Spread the paint or dye over the pad with any ordinary paint brush, until 
the cloth is saturated, but not to the extent of the color dropping when 
the pad is inverted. Should there be too much color in the pad press it out 
by placing the pad upside down upon a folded cloth or blotting paper. 
Next, press the wood block, carved side down, upon the pad, and raising, 
wipe off all adhering color. Do this a number of times until all the pores 
of the wood have become filled with the color, then wipe the block with a 
soft cloth. 

Now comes the proof of all our labor in the printing. Spread the fabrics 
to be printed upon a flat, smooth surface. Press the carved side of the 
wood block upon the pad and, when it shows a thin coating of color, stamp 
the fabric with it. A good print, sharp in outline and even in color, de- 
pends upon the pressure given the block in stamping. Locate the exact 
position for the print before you place it. If necessary, make pencil dots. 
Then stamp with a firm and certain hand. An attempt to shift the block 
after it has once touched the cloth will blur the outlines of the pattern and 
spread the color unevenly. 

If a fabric of very coarse or uneven weave is being printed, such as Rus- 
sian crash or burlingham, pressure sufficient to transfer the color cannot 
always be exerted by the hand alone, and the block must be hammered 
smartly with a mallet. An old croquet mallet whose handle has been short- 
ened is excellent for the purpose. If a hammer is used, strike with uniform 
force over the whole top of the block, or the print will be spotted—dark 
where the heavy blows have fallen and light where the light ones struck. 

Fabrics without 
dressing, such as bur- 
lap, rep, crash, muslin, 
cheese cloth, raw silk 
and linens—excepting 
grass linen—lend 
themselves to success- 
ful printing. Often 
suitable material of in- 
teresting weave may 
be found upon the 
dress goods counter or 
among the odds and 
ends of the remnant 
counter, and not infre- 
quently in the home 
scrap bag. In all cases 
it is best to make trial 
of a sample before at- 
tempting a whole piece. 


PATTERN NO. I23. WHITE LINEN KIMONO WITH PRINTED 
BORDER IN PEACH BLOSSOM PINK 


PATTERN NO, 125. TWO SIDES OF A SQUARE PILLOW, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MOTIFS 


In choosing colors for printing, select dark, contrasting tones for dark 
materials rather than light tones, which, from the amount of color necessary 
to make them show, have a stiff, painted effect not in the least decorative. 
For thin fabrics use clear color in tones darker than the background but 
delicate or positive according to the style of thing being decorated. 

The little white linen kimono shown (Pattern No. 123) has a printed bor- 
der in peach blossom pink. The motif is Japanese in design and was 
printed with dye. The printing was begun at the ends of the front border 
and worked toward the back to avoid any possibility of the print coming 
out uneven in a conspicuous place. A little spacing as the prints 
approached the middle of the back prevented a half print and is not notice- 
able. The printing on the sleeves was begun in the middle of the top 
of the border and stamped on each side until the figures met underneath. 

The table stringer or sideboard scarf (Pattern No. 124) shows how a very 
simple design may be 2 
made to appear more 
or less elaborate by 
placing the print in 
different positions. 
Sometimes an excel- 
lent effect is gained 
by grouping the 
motifs or by scatter- 
ing them and stencil- 
ing a few lines be- 
tween to hold the 
ornament together. 

Mhie stringer is 
made of natural-col- 
ored crash at eight 
cents the yard. It is 
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two and a half yards long. After blind hemming one end and the sides— 
the former to a depth of three inches, the latter one inch—a color pad was 
prepared with olive green paint, and the border of one row of prints, 
stamped along the two sides. The first print was set at the top of the 
three-inch hem and an inch and a half from the side edge. After printing 
the sides, a double row of motifs was stamped across the ends, the block 
being turned to make a new design. «This gave an effect of weight to the 
ends of the stringer and drew the interest to the place where the eye would 
naturally expect to find it. The two ends illustrate the different effects to 
be gained by grouping. It goes without saying that the one showing the 
flowers inclosed in a frame of leaves is the stronger and better. 

A very serviceable table cover, one which will not show soil easily, may 
be made of linen, burlap, or canvas with a printed center. First measure 
and cut the cloth the required size, and allowing about three or four inches 
for the hem, print a border around the four sides. Then fill in the center 
with either single or grouped prints of the same block as that used for 
the border, or different blocks, as wished. The whole may be in one tone, 
but a carefully graded color scheme showing a pleasant contrast of color 
is much more effective and carries no hint of monotony with it. Finish 
with a blind hem. 

A table mat may be made after a similar fashion. If mat or table cloth 
is circular, the design on the wood block should be circular in outline to 
conform. : 
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PATTERN NO. I27. CHAFING DISH APRON OF LINEN, PRINTED IN BROWN 


PRINTING WITH WOOD BLOCKS 


The wood block used upon the two sides of the little square pillow (Pat- 


tern No. 125) was used to border the cheese cloth curtains, dresser scarf, — 


bedspread and slips in a bedroom. The soft cream-colored cheese cloth lent 
a good background to the orange, blue and green of the design, and when 
each print had been outlined with silk the effect was exceedingly good. 
Portiéres of gray-green canvas in the same room were stamped along the 
bottom with the grouped motif, in deep rich tones of the orange, green and 
blue, and outlined with rope silk. 

The printed and stenciled pillow (Pattern No. 126) is made of natural- 
colored linen, printed with brick-red roses and stenciled with olive green 
lines. A square pillow could be decorated after similar fashion, by merely 
lengthening- the stenciled lines upon the two sides and printing two more 
roses. s 

To the uninitiated it would seem that this apron (Pattern No. 127) should 
have been printed first and then worn during the remainder of the lesson, 
but as a craftsman’s apron is a strictly preservative article of apparel, this 
little Dutch affair would not have answered her needs at all, for accidents 
will happen and spots of dye and paint are hard to get out, especially if they 
fall where they are not wanted. But with the chafing dish in view, a prim 
linen apron with short skirt and diminutive bib looks very inviting. A 
yard and a quarter of material was used for this apron. The strings were 
first torn from the selvage sides. There was enough material for pockets, 
but it went exploring in a pot of dye and so ended its future usefulness. 
The print was put on with brown dye, the motif being reversed across the 
top of the bib. Each string was just wide enough to accommodate a single 
print above the hem. The apron was made with brown silk thread the color 
of the print. 

Designs for any of the wood blocks shown can be furnished at fifteen 
cents each, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


BOOK COVERS 


CTUAL book-binding requires skill and special tools, and machines, 
and there is practically no advantage in undertaking to bind books 

at home, as the book publishers allow only about ten cents discount on un- 
bound sheets. But if you have a book you like which has a cover you do 
not like, as is often the case, or if you wish to make a gift of a book and 


want to give it a distinctive 
simple matter to re-cover a 
soft leathers, such as suede, 
there are many other ma- 
fiber, which are easily 

The best decoration for 
stenciling, or modeling, in- 
been given in the first two 
Linens, crashes, pongee, 
may also be © stenciled, 
quires no additional work, 

The covering of a book is 
your material the size and 
enough to spare at all 


PATTERN NO. 4I. 

SIMPLE COVER FOR 

SMALL PAPER- 
BOUND BOOK 


appearance, it is a very 
book. Any of the light, 
calf or sheep, are good, and 
terials, from cloth to wood 
obtained and suitable. 
leather covers is either 
structions for which have 
articles on Handicraft. 
and other similar stuffs 
while the wood fiber re- 
if a little care is taken: 
a simple matter of cutting 
shape of the book with 
edges to turn back on the 


inside about a third or a half inch. The paste to use for this work is 
a homemade one, and the recipe for it has already been given in an earlier 


chapter of this book. 


With a bowl of this homemade, carefully strained paste, and a piece 


PATTERN NO. 42. MAGAZINE COVER 
OF STENCILED RUSSIAN CALF 


SAME COVER SHOWING INSIDE 


_ The outlines of the design are lightly 
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of soft. white cloth fo remove any 
superfluous paste that you may press_ 
from under your cover, you are ready 
to begin. 

The cover must be stretched very 
tight and smoothed oyt with the 
hand, and when it has been well 
pressed over the edges and down on 
the inside, paste the first fly leaf back 
to cover your edges. With little, stiff, 
paper-backed books, like certain edi- 
tions of Omar Khayyam and other 
books of verse, it makes a good effect 
to let the straight-cut edge of a 
leather binding extend slightly be- 
yond the book’s own cover and let it 
goat that. (Pattern No. 41.) In the 
matter of design, let your fancy work 
out some suggestion made by the title 
PATTERN NO. 43. MAGAZINE COVER OF ETEN AOAN OA the theme of the story, 

CILED LINEN which will stamp your own individ- 
uality upon the cover. If you cannot draw it yourself, you can have it 
drawn. 

In addition to re-covering books there is any number of books and port- 


folios to be made which one can make altogether, such as books for souve- ` 


nir postal cards, kodak books, memory books, housekeepers’ books for the 
filing of bills and receipts, memorandum books. Then, too, there are maga- 
zine covers, and in the suggestions for these here offered may be gathered 
ideas for the covering of regular books. 

The magazine covers are the simplest, and are something every one will 
like. A handsome one is made of 
Russian calf in the russet shade. 
For this a strip twenty inches long 
by a little over ten inches wide is 
required. This is of course for maga- 
zines of the standard size. The one 
shown (Pattern No. 42) has a design 
of a conventionalized tree in blossom, 
done in greens and neutral brownish 
tones, with the flowers somewhat 
redder than the color of the leather. 


modeled, the design extending a 
little way around the back and the 
inner flap, which gives a more ar- 
tistic effect than if the front of the INSIDE OF ABOVE COVER 
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cover held the whole interest of the orna- 
ment. 

After the design is modeled and painted, 
turn back each end of the strip two inches 
and fasten it top and bottom with a row of 
stitching in silk the shade of the leather, 
letting the stitching run along the entire 
upper and lower edge as a finish. Let this 
stitching also serve to hold in place a strap 
about three-quarters of an inch wide, placed 
about two and one-half inches inside the 
flap. These straps serve to hold the maga- 
zine well in place. A pretty finish is given 
by a narrow band of color, say dull green, 
all around the edge. 

A simpler and very useful cover is of 
linen in the natural shade, stenciled with a 
simple design in red and green. (Pattern 
No. 43.) The upper and lower edges are 
finished with a quarter-inch hem stitched 
with linen thread. The strip for this cover is twenty-three inches long 
and the same width as the leather cover; in this case the ends are turned 
back about four and one-half inches, making a good deep pocket to slip 
the cover leaf of the magazine in. 

A book for souvenir post cards is of brown wood fiber. ‘This material is 
very inexpensive, costing only twenty-five cents the sheet. This book 
you can make from the beginning, and the only tools required are shears 
and a pot of paste, the 
only materials the wood 
fiber, some scraps of 
brown leather, such as 
ooze calf or suede, left 
over from something else, 
and mounting board. 

The mounting board is 
the foundation for the 
book back and the leaves. 
Cut two pieces just alike, 
about ten by fifteen and 
one-halfinches. Paste the 
wood fiber over the out- 
side, and, allowing from a 
half to three-quarters of 
an inch, turn the edges 
neatly down upon the in- 
side. Cut four triangles of 
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SOUVENIR POSTAL CARD BOOK OF WOOD 
FIBER AND LEATHER 


INSIDE VIEW OF ABOVE BOOK 
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leather about six and one- 
half inches along the longest 
side and four and one-half 
inches on the other two sides. 
Finish the corners with 
these, letting them lap over 
on the inside. Paste a piece 
of brown paper, or if you 
like, a piece of your mount- 
ing board, if you use the thin 
kind, on the inside to hide 
your pasteboard and all your 
rough edges. Then cut the 
sheets of mounting board somewhat smaller than the covers, with 
narrow strips to run along the inner side between the pages to equalize 
the thickness of the cards when they are pasted in so the covers of the book 
will not bulge or flare out when it is filled. Punch four holes through the 
leaves of mounting board, beginning about two inches from top and bottom 
and letting the two holes at each end be two or three inches apart. Punch 
corresponding holes through the two covers at the back. 

To fasten the two covers together, take a strip of leather the length of the 
covers and four and a half inches wide. Paste the two covers upon it, one 
and one-half to two inches between them, according to the number of pages 
of mounting board you expect to use. Be sure to allow ample space so 
the back will not stretch too tight over the leaves of mounting board. Put 
your pages in place inside and lace them together and fast to the covers 
with narrow strips of leather, tying the ends in knots for a finish. 

A kodak book is very similar. The size, of course, must depend upon 
the size of pictures it is to hold. The one shown (Pattern No. 45) has covers 
cut seven by twelve inches. The covers are of stiff cardboard covered with 
crash of a deep ecru tone. On it is stenciled a design of pine cones and 
needles suggestive of the woods 
and mountains. The inside is 
faced with paper. The two backs 
are fastened together with a strip 
of leather scalloped at the edges 
and the leaves of mounting board 
are fastened in with a leather 
string in exactly the same 

‘manner as those in the postal 
book. 

The memory book illustrated 
shows a departure in materials. 
This is a book in which to keep 
mementoes of all kinds. To be- 
gin with, the cover should be MEMORY BOOK (OUTSIDE) 
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made of a piece of one’s mother’s wedding gown, or of one’s own, for that 
matter, or any other piece of silk or brocade about which some memory lin- 
gers. This one is cut ten by eleven inches, and is a very convenient size. 
It is bound at the back with satin, and this may tell still another story. To 
give the satin a little more strength 
and to do away with the raw edges, 
which are turned under all around, 
the satin has a lining, which may be 
of silk or of plain muslin. It is cut 
about six inches wide, which allows 
a two-inch lap over each of the 
covers and two inches between to 
make room for the leaves. The 
whole is kept dainty by the covers 
being lined with white paper, and 
the leaves themselves being of 
white paper. Make holes through 
the leaves and tie them together with 
a white silk cord or ribbon, which 
may have a history, and let them 
lie loose within the cover. To keep 
the leaves from slipping out when 
the cover is closed make a strap of 
satin like the strip at the back, 
which may either be tied or fastened together with a buckle from some- 
body's slipper or somebody’s belt, for that matter. And by the time the 
book is bulging until the strap pulls tight around it there will be solace 
sweet and tender for many an hour to come. : 

The housekeeper’s book is to hold long envelopes in which bills or re- 
ceipts may be kept. The pasteboard for this is cut ten by four and one- 
half inches. The two pieces are covered with one 
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large square of unbleached 
ing set about an inch and a 
place for the bend. When 
on, turn it over and line 
wood fiber of as near the 
good finish for the outside 
leather cut in an irregular 
with two burnt lines. 
and then finished with 
rivets coming frankly 
a small bunch of envelopes 
paste the lower one fast to 
velopes become soiled or 
and renewed. 


linen, the pasteboards be- 
half apart to allow a limber 
the outer cover is pasted 
the inside with a piece of 
same shade as possible. A 
is made of two strips of 
pattern, the edges outlined 
These may be pasted on 
rivets at the ends, the 
through on the inside. Tie 
with a leather string and 
the cover. When the en- 


— torn, they may be taken off 
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A memorandum book jearurr truaincs (Pattern No. 48) is four by 
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eight inches in size, of leather in any of 
the pale shades, stenciled with a small 
design repeated in regular form. The 
two pieces are joined with a strip of the 
same cut irregularly at the edge and out- 
lined in color. The lining is of pongee. 
On the back cover a pocket is pasted into 
which a pad of paper is slipped. This 
pocket is stiffened with a piece of paper, 
and is first pasted fast to a piece of paper 
covered with the pongee, this in turn be- 
ing pasted down to form the inner lin- 
ing. It is a good idea to fasten a little 
loop for a pencil on the upper cover, inside. 
A writing portfolio of any soft leather, or cloth (Pattern No. 49), is of a 
grayish tone. The pasteboards are cut eleven by seven and one-half inches, 
and both are covered by one large piece of leather. Always remember to 
set them well apart in pasting on the leather. This one is stenciled in a 
poppy design in pale pastel shades, and is lined with pale pink silk. It will 
be seen by the illustration that the silk is not pasted on in the manner of 
other linings shown. For the one side a piece of heavy paper or very light 
weight cardboard is cut slightly smaller than the outside. This is covered 
on one side with silk, and four corner pieces of the cardboard covered with 
silk are put in place to hold a blotter. Then the whole is pasted to the 
cover. The pocket for paper and envelopes is a trifle more difficult. It is 
cut slightly narrower than the outside, and about four inches longer. This 
piece of cardboard must be covered on both sides. Turn back about two 
inches at each end, and then double these two inches again in the center. 
A second piece of cardboard is cut the size of this and the ends turned 
under and lined on the upper side with silk. To this piece the other one is 
fastened by means of its silk cover, which should 
extend a trifle over the edges all around for this 
purpose. It will be seen ‘ 
that the extra two inches 
on the ends of the upper 
piece form a bellows 
which gives space inside 
the pocket in which pa- | 
per and envelopes are | 
kept. This pocket is | 
. then pasted to the cover, | 
and the portfolio is com- | 
plete. 
When one gets to 
working on these books 
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suggest themselves. A very 
good lining paper, and one which 
is very easily obtained in the 
Middle West, is the brown straw 
paper used in butcher shops. This is very artistic with any cover where 
brown leather or wood fiber is used. There are many other good papers, 
such as the hand-made papers used by the Japanese and Chinese. 

Price of pattern for any design pictured in this article, 25 cents; special 
designs furnished to order at 50 cents each. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


POCKETS 


NDULGENT to women in most things, Dame Fashion has proved ob- 

durate on the pocket question. Notwithstanding the absolute necessity 

of some place in which to tuck a handkerchief out of sight, carry a purse, 

a powder puff, a mirror, a lead pencil and memorandum, she has refused to 

sanction anything save that carryall, the handbag. When the style of the 

costume made that incongruous or impossible, she callously shrugged her 
shoulders and washed her hands of the whole matter. 

Nettled by such heartlessness and thrown upon their own resources, 
women have used their inventive genius with such spirit and taste that 
they are now in a fair way to lay down a pocket law of their own and even 
to read it—with amendments—to the tailor. 

They have devised pockets that lead an almost secret existence 
under the seams and plaits of severe tailor-made gowns; pockets with 
flaps and “crows’ feet” 
which parade their utility 
with all but masculine dar- 
ing; pockets set like jaunty 
little patches wherever they 
will do the most good; 
pockets that hang chatelaine 
fashion from the belt. Often 
a bit of trimming is a pocket 
in disguise, hiding under a 
purely ornamental face a 
tiny chamois, sachet or lace 
handkerchief. 

Following are a few of 
the successful experiments 
undertaken in the pocket 
campaign. 

SRhee srs ten C EEA 
No. 155) is a play apron 
made of tan chambray, 
bound with brown cham- 
bray, and furnished with 
two generous pockets orna- 


mented with pictures of EN 
= 12 $ PATTERN NO. 155. PLAY APRON OF TAN CHAMBRAY, 
dogs’ heads. The pictures DESIGN 10 CENTS 
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were outlined upon the 
chambray with pencil and 
the heads painted in a flat 
wash of brown dye, with 
glowing red tongues for a 
lifelike finish. The eyes 
are black. Preparatory to 
painting, a sheet of white 
blotting paper was laid 
over a table, the cham- 
bray smoothed over it and 
secured with thumb tacks. 
The brush was dipped 
lightly into the dye, wiped 
nearly dry, and the 
bristles worked well into 
the fabric to transfer the 
color. When the dye had 
dried, a damp and a dry 
cloth were placed over the 
work, and the whole 
pressed with a hot iron. 
The three buttons down 
the front of the apron, and 
the one which forms the 
closing at the back, are of 
the ordinary flat, bone 
PATTERN NO. 156. CHILD'S APRON OF PALE BLUE GING- variety, covered with 
Oy ea ap T brown chambray. 

The second apron (Pattern No. 156) was designed in self-defense against 
the demands of a little girl whose walks abroad always enriched her with 
treasures of “pretty stones,” leaves, flowers, feathers and countless other 
things too beautiful in her childish eyes to be passed by. It was made 
of light blue gingham, with a three-inch hem at the bottom and a facing 
shaped to simulate a yoke at the neck. The arms’ eyes were faced with 
bias bands and two flat, pearl buttons form the closing. The buttons were 
sewed upon the wrong side of the apron, where they offered no menace to 
the little one’s curls. A piece of gingham, 14 by 8 inches, was shaped for 
the pocket and faced along its upper edge with a half-inch strip of the ma- 
terial. An outline drawing of a child feeding a duck and duckling and a 
hen and chick was penciled on the right side, and the dye applied as de- 
scribed for the first apron. The child’s hair was painted yellow, the dress 
red, shoes brown, the duck and hen brown, the duckling and chick yellow. 
The outline of the face and legs was traced with indelible ink, but not 
filled in. After pressing, the pocket was placed upon the front of the 
apron six inches above the edge of the hem, and two rows of machine 
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Stitching run across 
the straight por- 
tions of the top and 
around the lower 
edge. The prim lit- 
tle buttercup sten- 
ciled on the yoke 
reflected the answer 
to its usual inquiry 
in the round chin 
above it, and di- 
vided admiration 
with its growing 
fellows of the fields. This pocket was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Another pocket useful for a child and a comfort to her elders may be 
made like this one. (Pattern No. 157.) Cuta piece of the frock material 
8 by 4 inches, and shape one end to a dull point. If the material is linen, 
pique, or other heavy cotton fabric, the shaped end may be buttonholed in 
dull scallops with linen floss or simply hemmed; but if cloth, serge or 
flannel is used, a lining or leather binding should be provided to conceal 
the raw edges. For the straps, cut two pieces of material each 3 by 
1l4 inches, fold lengthwise through the middle, turn in the edges and 
stitch. Run a second row of stitching parallel to the first and close to the 
opposite edge. Fold the large piece of material envelope fashion until the 
point of the flap is within a half-inch of the second fold. Open and sew 
the straps across the back portion, making each two and a half inches 
long when finished, and placing them one and a half inches apart. 

If the pocket is to be lined, fit the lining upon the right side and sew 
around the sides and flap, then turn and sew lining and outside together 
across the square ends. Fold the square end over upon the front of the 
back portion and stitch around the sides and flap. If a leather binding is 
used the straps also should be of leather. A good fastening for this pocket 
is a button and buttonhole, or button and woven loop. If one has the time, 
a simple design in stencil, cross-stitch or embroidery will conyert this 
pocket, only large enough to hold a penny, a handkerchief and a Sun- 
day school paper into quite an elegant affair. 

Every woman is so ao well acquainted with 
that intimate acces- sory, a jewel pocket, 
that this one needs no introduction. (Pat- 
tern No. 158.) Like all its kin, it is made 
of white linen lined with chamois and 
suspended from the neck by a ribbon. 
The decoration is a delicate stencil of 
pink flowers with green leaves, set in 


a frame of fine white embroidery. With 
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ness, a jewel pocket 
should be made 
strong. The chamois 
sack should be 
stitched by machine, 
the button and loop 
tightly fitted and the 
ribbon sewed on 
with many stitches. 
Here is a case where 
a stitch in time saves 
treasures. 
Mhembrenterdnn 
PATTERN NO. 159. BELT ReneS FOR GOLF SUIT. DESIGN pocket shown in the 
next illustration 
were designed fora golf suit. (Pattern No. 159.) They are made of coarse. 
natural-colored linen and trimmed with brown sheepskin. Two pieces of 
linen, one 5 by Io inches, the other 2% by 25 inches, were cut with the 
thread and shrunken. Enough half-inch leather strip to reach around 
the belt, and two twelve-inch lengths for the bag, were ruled and cut. 
Stiff paper patterns of the pocket flaps and buckle shield were traced 
around on the leather, and the tracings carefully followed with the shears. 
The linen for the belt was turned back a quarter of an inch upon all edges, 
and the leather strip stitched on top. The buckle shields were stitched 
on last, and the eyelets put in by a harness maker. In making the 
pocket, the oblong piece of linen was folded crosswise through the 
middle, and its top edges bent over upon the right side. Beginning 
at the top, a twelve-inch leather strip was passed around one end of the 
pocket and stitched on both edges. The other end was treated in like 
manner. The free ends of the leather strips were folded over to form 
the handles, the flaps pasted in position and stitched. This article will 
recommend itself especially to golfers who do their own caddying. 
Another pocket to be worn 
with an outing suit is made of 
Hardanger linen and worked 
in cross-stitch. This linen 
may be had in all colors; and 
when collar, cuffs, belt and 
pocket are made of it and em- 
broidered in soft but contrast- 
ing shades, they give a very 
smart finish toa gown. (Pat- 
tern No. 160). This set is 
made of Delft blue linen, 


i rk blue, olive 
worked with da k x PATTERN NO. 160. BELT AND POCKET OF HARDANGER 


green and red. The COn- LINEN. DESIGN 25 CENTS. WITH INITIAL 35 CENTS 
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struction is so simple that it speaks for itself. No description is neces- 
sary. 

An Indian pocket like this one (Pattern No. 161) is made of doe or 
chamois skin decorated with bead work. Its two parts, one for money, 
the other for handkerchief, pencil and such conveniences, are held together 
with straps which slip over the belt and secure the pocket after the simple 
manner of primitive people. Instead of beads, the ornament may be 
painted or embroidered; but the Indian design and coloring should be re- 
tained to make the pocket consistent and characteristic. 

For the money bag, cut two pieces of chamois each 2 by 9 inches and 


ornament one. 
a line one inch 
edge. Snip the 
and the top to 
Fold the top 
right side and 
each half, one 
fold. Run nar- 
thongs through 
ish with knots 

For the front 
pocket cut one 
eight inches 
one end, taper- 
a half atthe 
similar piece for 
ing two extra 
flap. Ornament 
and the flap, and 
back together, 
margin at the 
fringe. Cut two I 
and sew them to 
without at- 
ceal t h e join- 
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INDIAN POCKET. 
30 CENTS 


DESIGN 


Lay the two pieces together and stitch the sides and on 


from the bottom 
unseamed part 
make the fringe. 
back upon the 
cut four slits in 
inch below the 
row chamois 
the slits and fin- 
or small tassels. 
of the large 
piece of chamois 
long by five at 
ing to four and 
other. Cut a 
the back, allow- 
inches for the 
the front portion 
seam front and 
leaving an inch 
bottom for 
by 8 inch straps 
the _ pockets 
tempting to con- 
ing. 


A green broadcloth tailored gown has a pocket of the material with green 


leather applique. (Pattern No.162.) The end of the beltis also trimmed with 
leather and the ornamental button is a flat wooden mold, leather-covered. 
In copying this pocket, make the straps double, do not turn in the edges, 
and use heavy silk thread for stitching. After carefully cutting the leather 
applique, paste it upon the broadcloth intended for the front of the pocket 
and stitch around the inside edges. Complete the strap portion, sew it to 
the back of the pocket, and then stitch the front and back together. The 
green silk lining is made separately, and sewed around the inside of the 
top of the pocket with invisible stitches. 


This pocket might have been made with a contrasting shade of leather, 
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PATTERN NO. 162. MADE OF BROADCLOTH WITH F ~ 
LEATHER APPLIQUE. DESIGN 35 CENTS PATTERN NO. 164. SHEEPSKIN BAG 


a s WITH OUTSIDE POCKET. MONOGRAM, 
all of broadcloth; or, for a linen suit, 2 LETTERS, 50 CENTS; 3 LETTERS, 
: 7 EN 
of two shades of linen. In the latter OENES 


case, a pearl button would be more practical than a covered mold. 

Another pocket for a tailored suit, and one most convenient for carrying 
street car tickets and small change, is the cuff pocket. (Pattern No. 163.) 
Cut a piece of leather once and a half as deep as the cuff, and shape one end 
for the pocket flap. Run two rows of machine stitching around the flap. 
Slip the leather inside the cuff, and whip its edges to the cuff lining. A snap 
button may be put on at any glove counter, or a vertical slit may be cut 
in the flap and buttoned over a cloth button sewed to the cuff. 

This shopping bag (Pattern No. 164) was made by an early advocate of 
the simple life. Two Io by 12 pieces of green sheepskin were sewed together 
upon the right side, and a small change pocket, with an old-fashioned 
tongue-catch, stitched upon the front. Two stout leather thongs were run 
through slits cut two inches from the top and large enough to permit 
a quick opening or closing of 
the bag. The owner’s monogram, 
burned on the back with a pyro- 
graphic needle, was the only orna- 
ment. 

Sheepskin of the kind used for 
the pockets described in this arti- 
cle may be had in all colors save 
black for a dollar and seventy-five 
cents a hide. It is not for sale in a 
smaller quantity; but, considering 
the variety of articles to be devel- 
oped out of leather, a hide can 
hardly go to waste in the hands of 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
A HOMEMADE LACE LOOM 


HE heavy, bobbin-made laces have had an unprecedented popularity 

among dress decorations during the past three seasons and have 

held an established position among household decorations for the past 

century. Still the great and increasing demand for them in this country 

has not created a domestic supply and the making of real laces as an in- 
dustry in America is still a vision of the future. 

This economic situation is commonly explained by a repetition of the 
well-known facts that the making of lace in Europe is almost exclusively 
confined to women and children, whose standard of living is lower than 
that of the same class in this country and their consequent wages less, and 
that, in some sections, the work has been organized, the prices being de- 
creased while the output has been increased by systematic control. Add 
to this, that much of the coarser lace, which finds its way to America, is 
made in the mountains, the lace being merely a by-product of the herds- 
woman’s normal activities, as the men carve wood and the women make 
lace while shut up with the herds during the long snows, and it becomes 
easy to understand how it is possible for a foreign merchant to collect lace, 
pass it through the hands of 
several middlemen, add a 
duty of 60 per cent. to its 
original cost and still sell it 
at a lower price than it could 
be manufactured for in America, 
if made upon a paying basis. 

While these facts explain 
why few women in America 
are able to make lace weav- 
ing a paying profession un- 
der present economic condi- 
tions, they do not explain 
why such weaving is not 
more commonly used as a di- 
version exactly as embroid- 
ery is everywhere employed. 
There is no hand work in 
which the cost of the material 
is so trifling and there is also 
none in which the opportun- 
ity for the expression of ar- FIGURE I. FRONT OF LOOM 
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tistic feeling and individual- 
ity of taste is so great. That 
hand-made lace, even of the 
coarser types, adds distinc- 
tion to a garment is a truth 
better appreciated in Europe 
than in America. In many 
households on the continent 
the lace loom stands ready 
for use in idle moments or on 
rainy days, while the daugh- 
ters of well-to-do families 
take great pride in exhibit- 
ing the lace which their own 
hands have made. 

Probably the very reason 
for the scarcity of this handi- 
work in America is the inac- 
cessibility of the looms. In 
the German villages, we are 
told, any person wishing a 
lace loom goes to the black- 
smith, orders a Kléppelkissen 
without further specifications 
and the article is so well de- 


FIGURE 2. LOOM FROM THE TOP SHOWING RECESS FOR 
BOBBINS 


fined that the loom comes 
home complete and ready for 
work. In America, on the 
other hand, a long search of 
the shops revealed the fact 
ae} that the demand for such 
: looms is so slight as to render 
the article itself almost un- 
known. If one chances to be 
exhibited anywhere, its mani- 

fold pins, its multiplicity of 
threads and its dangling bob- 

bins at once become objects 

of great curiosity. It is true 

that a flat loom has been ex- 
tensively advertised in this 
country, but it has so many 
disadvantages in comparison 

with one of the high stuffed 
looms that its merits are over- 

` shadowed by its deficiencies. FIGURE 3. SPOOL WITH RATCHET 
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From proper plans any cabinet maker can construct one of these high looms 
(see Figure 1), but his probable estimate, as in the case of the writer, of six 
dollars and fifty cents as its lowest price, seems prohibitive and, as usual, neces- 
sity turns to the materials at hand, hoping that something can be done with 
them. 

Barring the city flat, in almost every household the materials for the 
construction of a lace loom are going to waste and a description of their 
possible combination is the object of this article. In the first place, a large 
board one-half inch thick is required to serve as a foundation. This can 
usually be procured from the side of a packing box. If a suitable one 
is not to be found upon the premises an appeal to the grocer will cause it 
to be forthcoming. The simplest way to shape the foundation is to cut 
a paper pattern from Dia- 
gram I, pin it flat upon the 
board, draw a line about it 
and then saw the board out in 
the desired shape. 

Draw the line A B, fifteen 
inches long, and through its 
middle point, at right angles 
with it, draw C D, eighteen 
inches long. From A, meas- 
ure off E and F four and one- 
half inches in either direction 
and connect them with a line 
parallel to C D. From B, 
measure off G and H three 
and one-half inches in both di- 
rections and connect them 
with a line parallel to C D. 
From C and D measure off S, 
J, K, and L, respectively three 
inches in both directions and FIGURE4. COMPLETE LOOM, SHOWING SPOOL IN PLACE 
connect them with lines paral- 
lel to A B. Then describe a segment of a circle, whose radius is four and 
five-eighths inches, connecting E and S, F and K, Land H, J and G. Flat- 
ten the curves slightly in the middle between E and S, F and K and also 
on the front near G and H. From A measure nine and one-half inches on 
A B, making M. From M draw a dotted line four and one-half inches in 
both directions parallel to C D and mark its terminals N and O. Connect 
E and N, F and O with nine and one-half inch dotted lines. From A, meas- 
ure three inches on line A B, making P, and through it draw a dotted line 
parallel with N O and mark its terminals Q and R. The dotted lines mark 
the outside edge of the box which is to be placed upon the foundation and 
they may be fixed upon the wood by a tracing wheel. 

A skeleton box nine and one-half by nine inches outside measurement and 
four inches in hight must next be made. In it glue or nail a partition four 
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inches in hight, correspond- 
ing to Q R and forming a re- 
cess for the storing of bobbins 
(see Figure 2). The longer 
sides of two six-pound starch 
boxes will lend themselves 
well as materials for this box, 
but it must be remembered 
that the measurements here 
given are all for boards one- 
half inch thick and if any 
other thickness be used allow- 
ance for the difference must ` 
be made when setting the box 
upon the foundation. The box 
should be placed upon the 
dotted lines and screwed to 
the foundation from beneath 
at A, QO, R, N, and O. Then, 
on each side, three and one- 
half inches from the outside 
of the front, saw a slot three-eighths of an inch wide and one inch deep. 
The spool must next be made. For this, cut a piece six and three-quarter 
inches long from an old mop or broom handle one and one-half inches in di- 
ameter. On two of the short sides remaining from the starch boxes, in- 
scribe circles five inches in diameter. Saw these circles carefully out, sand- 
JE paper the edges into comparative smoothness and lay them aside while a 
i dog and ratchet are prepared, to keep the spool from slipping when the lace 


FIGURE §. BACK OF LOOM 


is upon it. 

For the ratchet (see Figure 3) a circular piece of brass or iron is required 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness and four inches in diameter. In the 
circumference, teeth one-quarter of an inch deep and three in number to 
an inch should be filed. Three holes one-quarter inch in diameter must 
be punched through it, one in the center and one a half-inch on either 

| side of the center. The dog, a piece of steel wire, three-sixteenths of an 

å inch in diameter and about one and three-quarters inches long, is to be bent 
and screwed on the inside of the right-hand piece of the box one-quarter inch 
from its front corner. The end of the wire is cut at an angle to fit in the 
teeth of the ratchet and hold the spool. Should this mechanism prove too 
difficult for home production, any tinker understands the principle of its 
working and will make it for a trifling sum. But the appliance may often 
be obtained from the works of a disused clock; the ratchet, whatever its 
size, being treated like the brass plate here described, while the dog can 
be placed at any spot where it will fit into and hold the ratchet. 

Set one of the circular pieces of wood on the end of the round stick with 
the center of the circle exactly over the center of the stick and nail it in place 
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finishing nail. Allow the head to pro- 
ject one-quarter of an inch beyond the 
wood. Over the center of the stick, 
on the other end, place the other cir- 
cular board, on it a two-inch square 
piece of heavy cardboard and over that 
the brass plate, making sure that all 
the centers are directly over each 
other. Nail these in place with an- 
other large nail, allowing its head to 
project one-quarter of an inch beyond 
the brass plate. These projecting 
nails form the shaft upon which the 
spool turns. Through the remaining 
holes in the brass plate, put half-inch screws, attaching it firmly to the 
wooden disk. Drop the projecting ends of the nails into the slots, the 
ratchet on the right and the carpentry of the loom is completed (see Fig- 
ure 4). 

To upholster the spool use some closely woven, heavy material which the 
pins can penetrate but which will not allow them to slip up or down. Either 
an old felt table cloth or a piece of an old melton overcoat is excellent for 
this purpose. Cut strips of the cloth six and three-eighths inches wide, 
winding them around the stick as tightly as possible until the cloth is a 
little more than even with the edges of the circular ends. Tack the first 
end to the stick, sew on the succeeding strips as needed and stitch the whole 
tightly down upon itself at the end. 

The neatest method for stuffing the outside is to use three bags of un- 
bleached muslin filled with curled hair or loose cotton. Two should be like 
Diagram 2 and one like Diagram 3. In these diagrams no allowance is made 
for seams and the joinings are indicated by the letters. Cut them out, stitch 
them up on the machine with the seams on the outside, leave in each a gap 
for stuffing, fill them, sew up the gaps and tack the seams to the edges 
of the box and foundation. For the 4 es É 
outer covering use plush, corduroy, 
felt or any stout material that has not 
too smooth a surface, as a slippery 
cloth allows the threads to slide upon 
it and interferes with the work. Lift 
out the spool, take a twenty-seven- 
inch square of cloth and, leaving 
enough hanging down to cover the 
back and reach an equal distance on 
each side, tack it securely over the E 
opening to the edge of the box. DIAGRAM 2. PATTERN FOR TWO SIDE CUAN 


: IONS OF LOOM, LETTERS INDICATE 
Working from the center of the front METHOD OF JOINING 


E A F with a heavy two and one-half inch 
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toward the sides, draw the cloth down over the stuffing as smoothly as 
possible and tack it to the foundation all the way around the edge. If well 
managed, there should be at each corner of the front a small box plait and 
at each corner of the back a deep fold (see Figure 5). With sharp scissors 
cut out the cloth over the inside of the box, slip the spool back in the slots, 
nail a gimp around the top of the box and the edge of the foundation, shel- 
lac the edges of the spool, cover its upholstered part with the outside ma- 
terial and the loom is ready for work. 

Bobbin-made lace is very simple in its theory and any person can learn 
the foundation stitches and the making of the less intricate laces from the 
small book issued by one of the famous linen thread companies. From 
these, it is easy to pass on to the making of some of the more elaborate 
laces, like valenciennes, the unfailing beauty of which is everywhere ac- 
knowledged. 


9” {STRAIGHT Ẹ 


E 14" STRAIGHT F 


B 323 D B 1B" D 
DIAGRAM 3. PATTERN FOR FRONT CUSHION OF LOOM, JOININGS INDICATED BY LETTERS 


CHAPTER XIX 
OUTING ACCESSORIES 


HEN planning the summer’s outing experience has taught that there 

are many details to be considered, if the sojourn in the country, 
mountains or at the seashore, is to be the complete recreation it is intended. 
Away from the accustomed conveniences of home, in a place where supplies 
are difficult to be had, and in quarters more or less cramped, trivial needs 
have an uncomfortable way of obtruding themselves and turning the an- 
ticipated rest into a season of striving and makeshift, instead. And while 
it is almost impossible to forestall all the wants, there is pleasure in de- 
creasing their number year by year, in the hope of ultimately arriving at 
the solid comfort yet attainable. . 

Before going to the- land of limited closet room, one cannot better spend 
a few hours and several: yards of inexpensive material than in the making 
of suit and dress protectors. Chambray, percaline, skirt lining or any ma- 
terial which does not shed lint, is suitable. 

The suit cover illustrated is made of tan chambray, which cost eight cents 
the yard, and stenciled and bound with seal brown. The suit was first 
measured as it hung on its rack in the closet, and five inches were added to 
the shoulder measurement and four to the length. One piece of chambray 
was cut according to these measurements, folded lengthwise through the 
middle and sloped at one end from the fold outward to a point on the edges 
three inches from the 
top. This formed the 
back portion. The two 
front pieces, each as 
long as the back por- 
tion but only three- 
fourths as wide, were 
next cut, and one 
hemmed down one 
side They were 
spread upon the back, 
their outer and lower 
edges made to con- 
form, and the free 
edges to overlap — the 
hemmed one being on 
top. The fronts were 
cut to fit the back por- 
tion at the top, and all 


PATTERN NO. I45. SUIT . 
PROTECTOR. DESIGN rscents the edges bound with 
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brown cotton tape. A small opening was left in the middle 
of the top seam through which to slip the hook of the 
clothes hanger, and a scant frill of the tape sewed around it. 
Four dress clips were sewed down the opening to make it 
perfectly secure, although the wide lap makes it hard for 
the dust to enter. The beautifying touch which few women 
can forego was added last by slipping inside the finished 
case a sheet of stiff, white blotting paper, and stenciling a 
prim little pattern in brown across the lower part and a quar- 
ter-inch band, also brown, around the whole case. 

Coat hangers are among the necessary impedimenta of 
the summer’s outing, and when they are of the folding vari- 
ety and slipped into a workmanlike cover, their objectionable 
traveling qualities are eliminated and they become the con- 

COAT HANGER venience they were originally intended. 

alae A case which will hold six folding hangers such as may 
be bought three for a quarter is made of a 27 by 54-inch unbleached linen 
strip lined with brown taffeta and bound with narrow brown satin ribbon. 
After cutting the linen and the silk lining to fit it, shape one end of each to 
a dull point. Fold the linen and crease crosswise fifteen inches from the 
point. Stencil the short piece—the front of the case—and the pointed end, 
or the flap, with a conventional flower in dull green and brown, with an 
enclosing band of green. Next baste the silk to the unpainted side of the 
linen and turn in and stitch together the square ends. Fold the lined strip 
crosswise on a line fifteen inches from the point, and cover the raw edges 
with the ribbon binding sewed on by machine. The fastening is an ordi- 
nary metal clip such as 
dressmakers use for a 
blind closing. 

Linen is the best cover- 
ing for a coat hanger case, 
as the metal hooks are 
liable to break through a 
softer material and do 
considerable damage, but 
the lining is optional; it 
may be silk, sateen, perca- 
line, contrasting linen, or 
it may be omitted. The 
ribbon binding, too, may 
be omitted, the edges be- 
ing simply turned in and 
stitched, or it may be sub- 
stituted by linen, cotton 
or wool tape. 

An emergency CaSe İS PATTERN NO. 147. EMERGENCY CASE. DESIGN 30 CENTS 
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made of the same materials as those 
used in the coat hanger case, but, as 
becomes its professional office, it is 
not so simple in construction. To 
make it there are required a piece of 
linen and a piece of silk each 18 by 
19 inches, one-half yard of black elas- 
tic tape, four and one-half yards of 
brown satin binding ribbon, three- 
fourths yard of inch-wide ribbon to 
match, two dress clips, and a piece of 
cardboard 8% by 5% inches. Five 
one-ounce bottles, a roll of absorbent 
cotton, a roll of sterilized bandage, 
some strips of adhesive plaster and a 
tin box of mustard plasters, are 
needed for the equipment. 

After shaping and cutting the linen for the cover, which measures eigh- 
teen inches from top to bottom and sixteen inches across, and an oblong 
piece 714 by 4 inches, silk linings were cut to fit each. The two 
rounded side flaps and the oblong piece were stenciled with brown flowers 
and green bands, one green band only being stenciled around the wide 
top flap. The pasteboard was next slipped under the silk lining and pasted 
to it seven inches from the top and four inches from each side. While the 
paste was drying under a flat weight, the wide ribbon was gathered to the 
tape, by stretching the tape and stitching it flat upon the ribbon with two 
rows of machine stitching. When covered, the tape was cut into two 
pieces, one twelve inches long and one six. The twelve-inch piece was di- 
vided into five equal lengths, and secured by machine at each end and 
at the lines of division to corresponding points on the silk-covered 
pasteboard. This formed the five loops for the bottles. The remaining six 
inches of tape were cut in 
two, and the loops for 
bandage and cotton sewed 
to the cardboard at right 
angles to those for the 
bottles. 

The linen and silk were 
now fitted and basted to- 
gether and the oblong 
piece of linen, lined and 
bound across the top, 
basted across the square 
flap, and all bound around Fasa 


ith the narrow brown ; ; A S 
y PATTERN NO. 148. TRAVELING PILLOW SLIP. DESIGN — 
ribbon. 35 CENTS Sa 


EMERGENCY CASE CLOSED 


_ seamed together on three 
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Two twelv e-inch 
lengths of the narrow rib- 
bon were sewed at one 
end to the rounded corners 
of the top flap and the un- 
der parts of the dress clips 
sewed on top of the join- 
ing. The free ends of the 
ribbon were looped and 
the remaining parts of the 

clips sewed at the top of 
PATTERN NO, 149. Peete Gates FOR SHIRTWAISTS. the loops. Tw o other 

twelve-inch pieces o f rib- 
bon were sewed to the middle of the edge of each side flap. 

To finish, fill the bottles with the necessary drugs, cork securely, label 
and slip them under the horizontal loops. Place the cotton and bandage in 
the loops above, and the plasters.in the oblong pocket beneath. Close by 
folding the plaster pocket up over the bottles, the top flap down, passing 
the looped ribbons around the back of the case and over upon the front, and 
snap the clips. Fold the side flaps toward the center and tie. 

A pillow is a great comfort on a long trip, but such an awkward thing 
to carry that its need is generally left to be supplied by the porter. With 
a traveling pillow case like the one illustrated it is possible to be both 
comfortable and indepen- 
dent, and to indulge any 
personal preference for 
down, hops, pine or bal- 
sam in the filling of the 
pillow. 

This traveling slip is 
made of brown cotton 
basket cloth at twenty- 
five cents the yard. It 
was cut in two parts, an 
upper 20 by 12 inches and 
a lower 19 by .12 inches. 
Each part received a one- 
inch hem across one end, 
and the longer, which is 
the top, was stenciled in 
brown cones with green 
pine needles framed in a 
half-inch green border. 
The two parts were then 


sides, turned, and a SHIRTWAIST CASE OPEN 
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shaped brown leather handle 
sewed lengthwise above the middle 
of the top seam. The handle was 
left slack to permit an easy hold. 
Six seven-inch leather thongs were 
cut and each knotted at one end. 
These were drawn through the 
hem of the top and then at points 
opposite through the hem of the 
bottom of the slip. The pillow was 
inserted, the top lapped over the 
opening, and the thongs tied, leav- 
ing no glimpse of white. 

If no scraps of brown leather are 
at hand for handles and thongs, 
the tops of some old kid gloves may be used instead. As the kid 
is soft, and liable to stretch if any weight is put upon it, a kid handle 
should be made double and several rows of machine stitching run around 
its edges. 

To carry several shirtwaists in a dress suit case without mussing, put 
them in a case like the picture. In copying it, cut two oblong pieces of 
cardboard as large as will fit easily into your traveling case. Cut a piece 
of tan coutil and a piece of rose-colored sateen, each a half-inch wider than 
the cardboard is long and twelve inches longer than the board is wide. 
Stencil one end of the coutil with a design of pink roses, daisies and leaves, 
and when the dye is dry and pressed with a hot iron, lay the right sides of 
the sateen and coutil together and seam them along three sides, leaving the 
stenciled end free. Turn, fit one piece of cardboard between lining and cover 
against the end seam, and fasten it in with a row of machine stitching 
along its free edge. Run a parallel row of stitching four inches beyond 
this ; slip the second board into the pocket thus made, and fasten it in place 
as you did the first. 


PATTERN NO, 150, BOAT PILLOW OF OLD GOLD 
BURLAP. DESIGN 75 CENTS 


Turn in the edges of cover and 
lining along the stenciled end, in- 
sert two lined straps of the coutil 
long enough to reach once and a 
half around the case and stitch. 
The straps should be an inch and a 
half wide and pointed at one end. 
Sew two or three fancy buttons 
on each strap near its joining to 
the cover, and work one button- 
hole in the pointed end. By this 
simple arrangement the capacity 
of the case may be regulated. 


_ PATTERN NO. 152. BOAT PILLOW STENCILED WITH 
WATER LILY, DESIGN 75 CENTS Four narrow rose-colored ribbons 


a 


siges. 


heene 


_ knows the artistic value of 
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waists in place. The coutil of 
nineteen cents the yard and 
the sateen twenty-five cents 
the ribbon five. 
her summers near the water 
boat cushions and gives those 
careful attention both as to 
cushion tops seen in the shops 
spend her precious needle- 
appreciated, preferring pil- 
tive materials or those quickly 
case, she is following out a 
nishings, the pillow question 
of the opportunity for color 
form background. 
well in a launch whose color 
hogany, or in a small boat 
save red or blue, is made of 
old-gold burlap bound to- 
gether with olive green leather. The design is`a bold 
stencil done in green for the a. leaves and stem, and deep ma- 
hogany shaded to orange for the flower. After the first ap- 

. . . PATTERN NO. 
plication of dye had dried, js: pecor-` been steamed and pressed 
with a hot iron, it was gone es over with a second coat free 
hand, and again steamed and errers, 50 pressed. This was in view of 
the tests of light and water to SENTS; 3 LET- which the pillow would be 

> TERS,75 CENTS F 3 3 
put. Leather is a most ser- viceable finish for pillows des- 
tined to hard wear, but it is not always easy to be had, and in this case it 
may very well be replaced by a wide linen or wool tape. 

The oblong pillow is made of light tan oxford at twenty cents the yard, 
and stenciled with a water lily design. It measures 22 by 17 inches. A few 
liberties were taken with the natural color of the flower, the petals being 
stenciled dark red shaded to pink, the pads light green with brown cen- 
ters and the stems green. 

Although it will hardly pay to put so much work on a boat pillow, should 
any one care to take the trouble, this design may be easily developed in ap- 
plique, by using pink linen for the flower, green for the pads and several 
shades of green floss for the couching, stems and bands. 

A skillful oarswoman always has her preferences as to the style and 
weight of her oars and paddle, and generally marks her personal property. 
Experience has proved that small initials carved in the handles are not very 
effectual in keeping oars from being borrowed without leave, so she has 
taken to burning her monogram in letters that all who run may read, into 
the blade. Oars marked in this fashion are not so apt to stray, and when 

-they do, are easily traced. 
A simple monogram, proportioned to suit the size and shape of the blade, 


sewed on the inside hold the 
which this case is made costs 
was twenty-two inches wide, 
and thirty inches wide, and 

Every woman who spends 


intended for her personal use 
color and design. The printed 
she will not have, nor will she 
work where it will be so little 
lows made of plain but attrac- 
stenciled. If, as is often the 
color scheme in her boat fur- 
assumes new interest because ` 
combination offered by a uni- 
A pillow which will look 
note is either green: or ma- 
painted almost any color 
two twenty-inch squares of 


is more effective than one 
of intricate interlacing. It 
should first be drawn upon 
heavy manila paper and se- 
cured with pins over a 
piece of carbon paper upon 
the blade. Transfer by 
tracing the lines with a 
stylus. Use a strong pyro- 
point, kept at an even heat, 
and trace slowly, burning 
through the shellac into the 
wood beneath. 

Obviously, one does not 
go to the country to stay 
indoors, and so loaded with 
PATTERN NO. 153. LINEN SATCHEL. DESIGN 35 CENTS books, magazines, writing 

pad and fancy work, the 
summer woman carries out this part of the prescribed program in the open. 

But arms strong enough for tennis, golf and rowing, tire strangely when 
crooked around the orthodox feminine load, and it is a great relief to dump 
it into a light fabric satchel which may be carried in the hand. 

The materials for such a satchel may probably be found in the scrap 
bag. If not, a very suitable material is coarse brown linen with pumpkin- 
colored sateen for lining. Cut a piece of linen and a piece of sateen each 
20 by 13 inches and hem the ends to the depth 
of three-fourths of an inch. Fold the linen 
crosswise, crease it through the middle, unfold, 
and stencil each half with a design in mahogany 
and orange. Three-fourths of an inch from the 
edges stencil a narrow mahogany band. Lay 
the right sides of linen and sateen together,seam 
the long edges and turn. Cut a piece of stiff | 
cardboard 114 by 12% inches, and insert it cross- 
wise between the linen and sateen, halfway be- 
tween the ends of the case. Fasten the card- 
board in place by running a row of machine 
stitching along each of its sides. Fold and stitch 
two 2 by 12-inch linen strips, and sew upon the 
outside of the top of the satchel for the handles. 

This satchel has two large pockets in which 
to carry such things as books, writing pad and 
pencils, with an open space between for a roll 
of newspapers, a sweater or a workbag. 
The linen of which it is made is of the kind 
generally used for dish towels. 
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In summer quarters, the conspicuous place occupied by the trunk is gen- 
erally not from choice but necessity, and women are driven to all manner 
of devices to conceal its very obtrusive presence. One of the simplest solu- 
tions of the difficulty is to make a loosely fitting, stenciled cover. A trunk 
covered in this fashion, with a few pillows thrown on top, may do good ser- 
vice as a window seat; it may even occupy a place in the hall without being 
objectionable. 

The best materials for such a cover are heavy linen damask such as is 
used for furniture coverings, denim or coutil. The tan damask of which 
this cover is made is forty-two inches wide and cost forty-five cents the yard. 
In making, a generous measurement of the top and sides of the trunk was 
taken and an allowance made for seams. After cutting the five pieces, they 
were stenciled, then seamed and bound on the right side with linen tape to 
match the damask. The lower edge was finished with an inch hem. In 
the middle of the binding at each end, a tape handle may be sewed by which 
to draw the cover off. The colors used for the stencil were green for the 
trees, green for the grass, and orange shaded to brown for the birds. 


PATTERN NO. 154. TRUNK COVER. DESIGN 50 CENTS 


For patterns illustrated in this book write to Handicraft Department, Phelps Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Only those patterns with the price given are available. Make payment in money 
order not cash. 


CHAPTER XX 


CRAFTSMAN NOVELTIES 


ERE are some suggestions which may help the home craftswoman in 

solving the Christmas problem. Let her remember that each gift is 

worth just so much more to the receiver when it represents more than a 
mere passing thought of the giver. 

A universally safe because universally useful gift is a purse. Men, 
women, and children use them daily, and an extra one laid away is not 
counted superfluous. A man can have two or three about him at once, with 
pockets to spare, while every woman likes to have a variety, particularly 
now that purses and bags to match one’s gowns are so much in vogue. A 
very handsome purse or wallet or hand bag can be made in an hour and fora 
trifling sum. There is no end to the variety of leather to be used, or the 
variety of style or shape. 

The handsomest novelty of the moment in the way of skin is the baby 
calf, imported from Germany, which may be had at reasonable cost. This 
makes a very smart purse or bag. For a large envelope purse (Figure 19) 
cut a piece thirteen inches long by eight and a half inches wide. Cut one 
end in a point or curve for the envelope flap. Then cut a piece of white 
silk or satin just enough larger to admit of a turn-under all around. Be- 
fore basting this to the Shia cut two straps of the skin six inches long 
and three-quarters of an inch wide, lay them back to back and stitch them 
along the edges. Then stitch this strap to your large piece just eight inches 
from the straight end. When the purse is finished this will form the hand ` 
strap usually seen on 
the back of these 
purses. Now baste your 
lining on the wrong 
side of the skin and 
stitch it with white 
sewing silk on an ordi- 
nary sewing machine, 
about an eighth of an 
inch from the edge. 

The next step is the 
clasp, which is nothing 
more or less than a 
pearl glove fastener, 
which can be had at. 
any glove shop, and the 


FIGURE 33. PIPE RACK 
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clerk who sells it will tell you how to 
put it on. Have the under half put 
about three inches from the straight 
end of the piece, in the center, and the 
button about an inch inside the point of 
the flap. Then double the straight end 
back four and a half inches and stitch 
it along both sides very close to the 
first row of stitching, following on 
around the flap by way of a finish. A 
single row of stitching will serve all 
purposes, if you leave the basting 
threads in until the strap and fastener 
are in place and the end doubled back 
to form the pocket. This purse any : 
woman would be delighted to receive, FIGURE 22. BAG OF SEAL BROWN LEATHER 

no matter how many others she might 

have, and particularly if she had a white or, brown gown to carry it 
with. 

A beautiful hand bag may also be made of this leather. The pattern 
may be taken from any hand bag. The one shown (Figure 20) is cut 
in two pieces, about seven inches at the widest place and scant six inches 
at the top, and five and a half inches deep. The one piece has the flap 
cut at the top. The two sides are laced together with narrow strips of the 
skin run through holes about a third of an inch apart, put in with a con- 
ductor’s punch. The handle is of the same strips, four or six braided to- 
gether, and a pearl glove fastener serves as a clasp. The lining is of 
white satin, cut the same size and put in the bag loose, save that it is 
blind stitched around the opening. 

Another bag (Figure 21) is of ooze calf in bright green, with a de- 
sign in very dark blue. The outline is burned 
in. The two sides of this bag are laced to- 
gether like the one just described. 

Still another (Figure 22) is of seal brown 
leather, one side dressed, the other un- 
dressed. The undressed side is turned out, 
and by way of decoration 
a design is cut from the 
same leather and applied 
to the lower end with the 
dressed side outward. This 
piece is pasted on, any 
good paste serving, though 
paste made by the for- 
mula already given is par- 
FIGURE 24. BILL FOLD ticularly recommended for DILL FOLD, OPEN 
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leather. This bag also is laced 
around the edges, the lacing giv- 
ing a strong finish. 

A man’s wallet (Figure 23) is 
of Russian calf in dark brown, 
modeled and tinted. The 
leather is cut thirteen by eight 
inches. The design, it will be re- 
membered, must be marked on 
leather while it is damp with a 
stylus, and modeled with a 
modeling tool while the leather 
is kept damp enough to take 
the impression. The design is 
filled in in dull tones, a dull 
purplish blue and brownish red, 
with touches of darker brown. 
Parallel lines modeled around 
the edges give a good finish, 
and tauches of the color may 
be put in this border. The 
outer lines of the design may 
be tooled in with any leather 
stamp of smail and insignificant pattern. 

When the decoration is finished, cut a lining of seal brown silk and turn 
under the edges so it fits the leather. This must not be basted, as the needle 
holes would show when the threads were removed. If it slips out of place 
anchor it with a touch of glue here and there, which will hold it while the 
two ends are doubled back about three inches and stitched in Place | on the 
machine, through lining and all. 

A bill fold is equally useful and almost as simple, though differing i in 
shape. The measurements of the one shown (Figure 24) are ten inches for 
the length, three and one-half inches for width, and six and one-half inches 
through the wide part. This is of Russian leather in tan color and lined as 
the other with seal brown silk. The decoration is a stenciled design in dark 
brown and green, and a brass fastener completes the making. The button 
is about three-quarters of an inch from one end, the under part of the fas- 
tener about three and one-half inches from the opposite end. 

Card cases differ only in shape, the size being optional. Those shown 
(Figure 25) are eleven and twelve inches by four and one-half and five 
inches. One is of smooth and one of suede leather, one is lined with 
changeable silk, the other with a very thin green kid. One is stitched and 
the other laced. Any of the medium weight leathers may be used, the color 
being a matter of individual taste, and they may be left plain or decorated. 

While you have your hand in on purses and bags, you may like to try 


FIGURE 36. FOR BRIDGE PLAYER 


a few other kinds. For instance, an opera bag for the friend who goes often 
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to theater and opera. A pretty one (Figure 26) is of sheepskin in a soft 
greenish gray stenciled in pastel colors. The lining is of silk of correspond- 
ing shade, and is made so that a full heading extends above the scalloped 
top of the bag. To draw the top together, take two narrow strips of the 
skin and run them through narrow slits cut about an inch from the top, 
the second row being a half inch lower. Draw the two strips in from op- 
posite sides and tie them in knots. 

Then there is a bag for grandmother or any, dear old lady who likes to 
keep her fancy work in a bag. This one (Figure 27) is of brown leather. 
Cut five pieces after the pattern shown, which should be. eleven inches 
from point to point, five and one-half inches at the broadest part, and four 
inches at the narrowest. The lining of green silk is cut the same way, 
which allows for a narrow seam. With a conductor’s punch cut holes 
about a third of an inch apart and quite close to the edge for lacing with 
leather cords. If desired, a conventional design may be stenciled on each 
of the five sections of the bag. When the pieces are all laced together, put 
in the drawstrings of leather and the lining, blindstitching the latter around 
the top. 

The woman with a home is always easy to please, for there are so many 
nooks and corners of a house that need things. For her there is a work 
pocket, a newspaper rack, a household calendar, a whisk-broom holder, 
besides all these other more personal things. 

For a work pocket (Figure 28) cut a piece of -heavy art linen seven by 


FIGURE 37. PEN WIPER. FIGURE 29. CALENDAR FIGURE 39. SHIELD FOR PIANO 
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thirteen inches. Turn one end back about 
four inches, then bind the whole thing around 
with tan leather, stitching it on a machine. 
Above the pocket sew a narrow strip of 
leather up and down, stitching it across at 
intervals to form loops for a paper of needles, 
scissors, thimble, and any other article you 
may putin. A little flap of leather covers the 
woolen squares for needles in use, and com- 
pletes a useful gift. 

For the household calendar (Figure 29) 
cover a piece of pasteboard with art linen,.on 
which a simple design has been stenciled. To 
make the back neat cover it with a piece of 
brown mounting board. On the front paste 
a tiny calendar and slip a pencil in the nar- 
row loop of leather run through slits in the linen before it is put on the 
frame. A hanger at the top will insure the calendar’s always being in its 
place, and if a pad of paper is pasted on the back your friend will bless you 
daily for this very convenient little memorandum. 

Another simple gift is a stenciled leather back for a writing pad. Make 
it of stiff leather and, if necessary, stiffen the leather further by gluing it 
to a heavy mounting-boarc. Then paste a pad of good stationery to it, which 
will give firmness enough for writing on the lap. Knees often have to serve 
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FIGURE 28. WORK POCKET 


FIGURE 20. HANDBAG OF FIGURE 26. OPERA BAG OF SHEEPSKIN 
BABY CALF FIGURE IQ. ENVELOPE PURSE OF BABY CALF 
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as a desk, and this keeps the pad 
from wabbling. 

For the newspaper rack (Tig- 
ure 30) cut a strip of ordinary 
floor matting without pattern 
about twenty-one inches long by 
twelve wide. Fold the lower end 

FIGURE 23. MAN’S WALLET OF RUSSIAN CALF back about seven inches to form 

a pocket, fastening it at each 
corner with a piece of twine. It should not be fastened down the 
sides. Turn the raw edges back toward the front and cover them with 
a scalloped piece of red leather fastened with brass paper fasteners. A 
narrow strip of red leather forms the hanger, which extends down the sides 
ending in a leather tassel. If you care to deco- 
rate this, a few broad strokes of the brush in 
water color in old blue, dull red and yellow, 
with no particular attempt at design, will prove 
effective. 

A whisk-broom holder never comes amiss. 
This one (Figure 31) is of gray ooze calf pasted 
on a frame of ordinary pasteboard, the two 
pieces being laced together with strips of the 
leather. A design of mountain ash in red and 
green is-stenciled on, with an irregular border 
of soft green around the whole. 

Most of these things are gifts for women, and 
after all it is the men that cause the most 
worry. The man who smokes may not thank a woman for buying him 
cigars and tobacco, but he is pretty sure to like something to keep his 
cigars and tobacco and pipes in. A pretty tobacco pouch (Figure 32) is 
of soft brown leather cut quite like the pattern for grandmother’s work- 
bag. Instead of five pieces there are four, and the sides are cupipnt in- 
stead of curved and the ends straight instead of pointed. 
A design is stenciled on each of the four pieces in darker 
brown and red, with a border of dark green at the edges, 
which may be stitched to- 
gether on the outside or laced. 
A thin rubber lining can be 
bought at any cigar store for 
fifteen cents, and to the top of 
this a strip of snuff-colored 
silk is sewed to form a little 
frill when the top of the bag 3 
is drawn together with the iter coe work 
FIGURE 27, WORK BAG usual strips of leather. This BAG 


WALLET, OPEN 
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bag will probably be more welcome empty than 
filled, as no man will admit that a woman can buy“ 
the right kind of a smoke, no matter whether she buys 
his own regular brand or a better one. 

The pipe-rack (Figure 33) is of heavy cowhide 
leather, cut about thirteen inches long by six inches 
wide. The edges may be cut in curves to give a 
graceful outline, and for firmness the leather is pasted 
toa heavy mounting-board. Around the sides and top 
carve a scroll design, and fill out the design with metal 
bronzes of three or four tints. Cut a strip of leather 
about half an inch wide, and as long as desired ac- 
cording to the number of loops wished for pipes. 
Fasten these down with oxidized copper rivets. A 
hanger is also fastened to the top with rivets and the 
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rack is complete. 

For the man who smokes only cigars, a cigar case 
(Figure 34) may be made of heavy leather 
cut in the shape shown, about five inches i 
long and three wide. Decorate the top of | 
the two pieces either with tooling or 
stencil, and to hide the unfinished reverse GEE: 
side paste a piece of kid over it extend- 4 
ing down an inch or two from the top. A : 
Then lay the two pieces together and 
stitch them on the outside with brown 
silk about an eighth of an inch from the 
edge. 

Perhaps you know a man who does not 

FIGURE 21. BAG of ooze car Smoke, but who does play golf. He may 

‘ like a golf score. For this (Figure 35) cut 
a strip of bright green ooze calf eighteen inches long and three wide. 
Decorate it with a design done in darker green, dark blue and a touch 
of brownish red, burning the outline. Then 
fold back both ends, about four inches, 
and lace them down the sides with strips 
of the skin through holes punched very 
close to the edge. Into the pockets thus 
formed slip the backs. of the golf score, 
which may be taken out and replaced when 
filled. 

For the bridge player, a case for playing 
_ cards is a good thing. (Figure 36.) Take ooze 
calf, suede or any soft skin, cutting it nine zt 
inches by five. Decorate it with a four-leaf FIGURE 38. MAT FOR TABLE — 
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FIGURE 25. CARD CASES 


and tied in knots at the corners. 
These are only a few of the 
craftsman novelties that can be 
made, but they may serve the sug- 
gestive purpose for which they are 
intended. The articles illustrated 
may be copied by almost any one, 
but the woman with originality of 


FIGURE 34. FIGURE 32. 
CIGAR CASE TOBACCO POUCH . 


clover design for luck, line it with some 
harmonious shade of satin, and across 
the center on the inside put a satin- 


. covered rubber band, fastening it at 


each end for the pack of cards ‘to be 
slipped under. Shape one end for the 
flap, put in a fastener, and for a few 
cents you will have a gift you could 
not buy for many times its cost. 

For an invalid friend a balsam pil- 
low will be grateful as a breath of out- 
doors. Almost any material will serve 
for the case, on which a design of pine 
cones and needles may be stenciled. 
The needles of balsam fir are the kind 
to use, and as this is the regular Christ- 
mas tree you can always get them even 
if you do not get a chance to go into 
the woods.. After the pillow has been 


put inside the case, bind the edges with a wide strip of green leather fas- 
tened with a cord of russet leather drawn in and out like long stitches, 


FIGURE 30. NEWSPAPER RACK OF MATTING 
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FIGURE 40. SPECTACLE CASE 


mind and deft fingers will not 
stop here. The list of things that 
she may make is endless. 

There are always odds and ends 
of leather left after larger things - 
have been made. Instead of being 
waste material, these furnish a 
field for originality and economy. 
A pretty penwiper (Figure 37) dunan See WZ 
may be fashioned, or a mat for $i 
the table (Figure 38), a shield for the piano, where a candle or other , 
ornament stands (Figure 39), and a spectacle case (Figure 40). 

The price at which a pattern of any one of the numbered designs de- 
scribed in this article can be had is twenty-five cents. Special designs, 
made to order, can be furnished at a somewhat advanced rate. 
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N planning the Christmas work it is generally an economy of time and 
material to do the big things first, because the smaller ones can often 
be cut out of scraps and made at odd moments. Especially is this an 
economy of material when leather is used, for leather is sold only by the 
whole hide. Often small things can be made from old glove tops which 
have been cleaned, dyed and pressed, or, when only a thong is needed, it 
may be cut from the soft upper of an old tan shoe. Dressed black leather 
is not generally adaptable to craft work, which is certainly to be 
regretted. 

A handsome gift for either a man or woman is a leather pillow. The one 
shown on the next page (Pattern No. 107) is made of sage green sheepskin. 
Two twenty-four-inch squares were cut from the centers of two hides and 
the large irregular scraps laid to one side for card cases, pen wipers, thongs 
and bindings. The design, which consisted of-a Greek border framing the 

“monogram of the future owner of the pillow, was outlined upon the suede 
side of one leather square burned and painted in with dull blues and browns. 
This decorative use of the monograms, coat of arms, college or fraternity 
seals is very popular, yet difficult enough to prevent its becoming common. 
Two inches outside the Greek border, there is a half-inch blue band and two 
inches outside the band and along the edges a 
pointed battlement, al- so of the blue. The back 
of the pillow is without decoration save the 
plain blue band and battlement. After the 
front and back were finished they were laid 
flat upon a hard wood block and their edges 
slashed in the blue points with a sharp 
knife. The two pieces were then laid together 
and holes punched through the blue bor- 
ders at intervals of one inch. Then, allowing a 
twenty-six-inch thong for each side, the top 
and bottom were laced together. After the pil- 


low had been inserted, 
tight and tied in hard 
A hand bag made 


the thongs were drawn 
knots at the corners. 
from some of the scraps 


_ PATTERNS NO. 709 AND NO, IIO. CUT WORK i AND BELT OF BLACK SUEDE. DESIGN FOR 
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left from the pillow is shown in Pattern No. 108. 
It is openly an utility bag, with no lining and no 
ornament save a conventional Indian border in 
red, brown and green, and an ordinary glove-but- 
ton fastener. In making, the front and flap were 
decorated upon the suede side, placed with their 
decorated sides together, seamed on the machine 
and turned. A strip of leather an inch wide and 
seventeen inches long was split four inches at 
each end and stitched upon all edges. Four hori- 
zontal slits were cut in the front and back of the 
bag a little above the middle and just inside the 
seam, and the ends of the handle inserted and 
stitched. 
The other bag (Pattern No. 109) is made of PATTERN wo. 108% HAND ZAG 
black suede and has a shaped gusset in the sides OF SCRAPS FROM PILLOW. 
and bottom. The decoration on this bag is unique. DEGN Oe 
After pressing in the lines of the design with a stylus, they were gone over 
with a sharp penknife, cutting the leather away. Tinted silk was pasted 
over the design upon the smooth side of the leather, and showing through 
the openings brought out the pattern most effectively. Cut work, of course, 
necessitates a lining. In this bag it is Pompadour brocade. A double 
handle, inserted before lining, makes it possible to carry the bag in the 
hand or suspend it from a belt. If the gift is intended for one who is de- 
pendent upon glasses, a belt bag is worth consideration. If liked, provide 
the inside of the bag with a pocket by sewing a second piece of silk, shaped 
like the front of the bag, along the middle of the bottom of the lining and 
into the side seams. Of course the lining and outside of the bag are made 
separately, the lining cut about a quarter of an inch smaller on all sides 
than the bag proper, and 
the two fastened together 
by hand around the open- 
ing. 

The belt (Pattern No. 
110) to go with this bag is 
slightly wider in the mid- 

` dle of the back than on the 
sides or in front. The 
design is similar to that on 
the bag and the lining is 
the same. Four hand- 
worked eyelets in one end 
admit of the adjustment of 
the belt to suit the waist 


measure. In making, the 
PATTERN NO. IOJ. PILLOW OF PAINTED LEATHER. PRICE P 
i 50 CENTS. MONOGRAM 50 CENTS leather and lining were 
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PATTERN NO. ITI. STENCILED LAUNDRY BAG 
OF ECRU LINEN. PRICE 50 CENTS 


Leather tassels cover 
the knotted ends of 
the thongs. The stiff 
top and generous op- 
ening of this bag will 
be found a great im- 
provement over the 
old gathered bag. 
Patterns No. 112 
and No. 113 show a 
table mat with doilies 
designed for use in a 
craftsman dining- 
room. The linen of 
which they are made 
is of a grayish green 
color, is seventy-two 
inches wide and costs 
seventy-five cents the 
yard. A yard of linen 
will be needed for this 
set, which consists of 
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PATTERN NO. 112, 
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stitched together upon the wrong 
side, turned and stitched a second 
time for a workmanlike finish. Any 
buckle with a prong may be used on 
this belt, but if belt and bag are to be 
worn together the buckle and bag- 
fastener should match. 

While a gingham laundry bag will 
fulfill its utilitarian office quite as 
well as one of linen or silk, it will not 
make an ideal Christmas gift. To 
make a laundry bag (Pattern No. 
111) both useful and sightly, seam to 
within six inches of the top, two 
yard lengths of ecru linen. Hem 
each side of the top to the depth of 
two inches and run two flat wood 
sticks, each a little longer than the 
width of the bag, through the hems. 
Stencil the front of the bag with a 
bold design in colors to suit its 
future surroundings, and suspend 
from leather thongs run through 
gimlet holes in the ends of the sticks. 


STENCILED TABLE MAT FOR CRAFTSMAN 
DINING-ROOM. PRICE 50 CENTS 
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one eighteen-inch mat and 
twelve ten-inch doilies. After 
cutting and hemming all the 
mats, coarse ecru lace was 
sewed to their edges with 
heavy green linen floss of a 
shade deeper than that used 
in the stencil design. Only 
the stem and leaf parts of the 
pattern are in green, the 
flowers being yellow shaded 
to a deep orange. In sten- 
ciling a similar table set, it 
would be advisable to use oil 
paints thinned with turpen- 
tine, as even the best dyes 
are not proof against the fre- 
quent tubbing which is the 
fate of all table linen. 

It is the general rule to buy the children’s Christmas toys, experience 
having taught that the homemade thing is apt to be neither novel nor sub- 
stantial enough to meet with joyful acceptance. But a woman whose 
childhood’s delight was a much-crowded Noah’s ark planned and made a 
few animals like those shown here and they have met with such popularity 
with her small friends that her jig saw has now to keep up a merry hum- 
ming to meet all the birthday and Christmas demands made upon it. 

If there is a boy in the family who has a taste for mechanics, this part of 
the Christmas work may be turned over to him. He can do it easily, and $ 
all the tools needed are a saw frame and | 

| 


PATTERN NO. II3. STENCILED TABLE DOILY. DESIGN 
25 CENTS 


a dozen saws, at a cost of one dollar and 

seventy-five cents, a piece of beeswax to 

make the saw work easily, a gimlet, a 

hammer, three small wire nails, four gilt i 

head nails, four matting tacks and a pine j 

board about three-eighths of an inch ; 

thick. f 
The first thing to do is to draw or oA 

trace the silhouette of the animal upon f 

the board, then holding the saw in an i 

upright position saw through the line. f 

Rub the beeswax over the saw teeth 

frequently and do not push upon it, but 

just jig along steadily. If you urge the 

saw or allow it to go too long without 

wax, it will break. Now draw the char- 

acter lines of the animal upon the sawed 


PATTERN NO. II5. PICTURE FRAME OF 
SAGE GREEN SILK. DESIGN 25 CENTS 
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PATTERNS FOR CAMEL, BEAR AND HORSE 25 CENTS EACH 


out piece and burn them in with a hot point as illustrated. Saw off a piece 
of the board ten by three inches for the floor of the float, and bore a gimlet 
hole through the middle of one end a half inch from the edge as shown. 
Draw four circles an inch and a half in diameter, and saw them out for 
wheels. Bore a gimlet hole through the center of each large enough to 
permit their turning easily upon the axles. The axles are each four inches 
long and whittled 
round at the ends 
to fit into the 
wheels. The saw- 
ing will have left 
all edges rough 
and uneven. With 
coarse and then 
fine sandpaper go 
over them until 
smooth to the 
touch and there is 
no danger of 
splinters to small 
fingers. 

Now comes the 
putting together. 
Slip the wheels 
over the ends of 
the axles and fas- 
ten with the gilt 
head nails. Two 
inches from each 
end of the float, 
secure the axles 
with the four mat- 
ting tacks. Next 
stand the animal 
in the middle of 
the float and, 
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SHOWING THE CHARACTER LINES BURNED IN PYROGRAPHY. PATTERNS FOR THE RHINOCEROS 
AND ELEPHANT 25 CENTS EACH 


starting the nails from the under side, nail the float and animal to- 
gether. 

To give these toys a realistic touch, treat each animal to a coat of stain 
the color of his natural coat and paint the float and wheels green. A little 
floor wax rubbed over the whole surface will make it possible to wash the 
toy without spoiling the color. Finally, tie a cord or leather thong through 
the hole in the front of the float, by which it may be drawn over the floor. If 
the wheels do not turn easily, grind the axles with sandpaper until they do, 
for a toy on wheels that will not roll is a dead failure, as any child will 
tell you. 

Few gifts have it in their power to convey the personal greet- 
ing that a photograph has, and when the photograph is framed in 
a frame of the sender’s making, it becomes an ideal token of Christ- 
mas remembrance. Maybe a print of a favorite picture is the very 
gift for some friend, yet without a frame it seems trifling, and shop-framed, 
ordinary. A simple frame for either a photograph or print may be made of 
leather, silk or linen. The one illustrated (Pattern No. 115) is of sage green 
silk stenciled in olive green. The ground work of the frame is a bristol board 
ten by twelve inches with an opening four by seven. The silk was laid evenly 
over the board and its edges secured upon the under side with paste. A: 
piece of water color board the size of the frame was pasted to the covered 
bristol board along the bottom and two sides. Two wire picture hangers 
such as may be had in the shops for ten cents the dozen were glued on the 
back near the top, and a cord run through them to suspend the frame. This 
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frame may be successfully copied in gray linen with a blue or old rose 
stencil, or tan linen with brown. Should it be taken as a model for a leather 
frame, pare the under side of the leather where it is to turn over the edges 
of the board. 

A collar bag both mannish and roomy, which will be found more conven- 
ient than a box, was made as follows: A strip of coarse pongee silk eleven 
by twenty inches was stenciled with a conventional pattern in brown. The 
ends were seamed, the top turned down an inch and the raw edge hidden 
under a three-quarter inch brown leather band. A circular piece of card- 
board and one of leather, each six inches in diameter, had holes punched 
through their rims one-half inch from the edge and one inch apart. The 
pongee slip was gathered at its lower edge and sewn to the center of the 
under side of the cardboard, the leather disk placed next, and leather, 
pongee and board laced together with a grown leather thong. Two leather 
thongs running in opposite directions close the bag at the top, and a three- 
inch band of cardboard bent into a circle is pushed inside the bag to 
shape it. 

There are in this world so many ingenious women that this article, 
while only offering suggestions for seasonable gifts, hopes to swell the 
joy of the Christmas tide and to have a share in a wide Merry Christmas. 


To procure patterns of articles illustrated in this book, write to Handicraft Department, Phelps 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass. Only those patterns whose price is given may be obtained. 
Make payment in money order, not cash. 


